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CONFLICT AND PROMISE IN 
FOLKLORE! 


By Francis LEE UTLEY 


OTHING has disturbed your president more in this year of his ritual 
passage than the disintegrative quarrels which make our Society 
function at only a small fraction of its potential. I am going to 

abstract a host of conflicts into four which threaten to deluge our Society, 
and which men of essential good will must learn to reconcile if the diversity 
of our aims is to lead to strength, as it can, instead of weakness and oblivion. 
It is a cardinal principle of my pragmatic creed, when I am, as all of us must 
be most of the time, a pragmatist, that plain speaking and recognition of 
conflict is the only road to common ground. I read the conflicts as follows: 
between the literary folklorists and the anthropologists, between the poets 
and the scientists, between the researchers and the popularizers, and between 
(or among, for my precisionist friends) the regionalists, the nationalists, and 
the internationalists. All of these terms should be placed in quotation marks, 
since they are at most my poor attempt at abstraction, but that they sym- 
bolically mirror very real conflicts there can be no doubt. 

First, the literary folklorists versus the anthropologists—speaking bluntly, 
the MLA [Modern Language Association] versus the AAA [American Anthro- 
pological Association]—a conflict perpetuated by our own constitution, and 
poorly reconciled because many of our members do not share the conflict 
at all, but are rather nonorganizational anarchists. Broadly speaking, the 
source of battle is a preoccupation with differing subject matters—the folklore 
of the native White and the Southern Negro (with a brief glance at the immi- 
grant White) as opposed to the folklore of aboriginal Indian cultures. The one 
faction studies subvariants of our own dominant Western culture; the other 
studies, with all due respect to the axiom that primitive groups have had as 
long a time to develop (or decay) as ours has had, a series of self-contained 
primitive cultures, threatened by our colonial policy but still preserving a 
remarkable integrity worthy of patterned observation and analysis. It baffles 
me, as it should baffle you all, that scholars whose major concern is with man as 
individual and man as group should allow this false division of subject matter to 
divide their cooperative efforts. The best of the anthropologists seem to me 
more aware of the absurdity than we are—at least they seem more anxious to 
resolve the conflict so that folklore studies can proceed with direction and 
accomplishment. ‘Literary folklorist,” though in fact a commonly used term, 
is something of a misnomer when applied to the students of Appalachian White 
or Western White subcultures. For nobody would seriously urge that Kentucky 


1 Presidential address, delivered at the Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the American Folklore 
Society, Detroit, Dec. 27, 1951. 
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mountain oral tales are more “‘literary’”’ in an evaluative sense than Navaho 
Indian oral tales. Some of the most intelligently critical students of folk 
literature have been anthropologists: Gladys Reichard, Franz Boas, and Paul 
Radin. I am convinced, for instance, that Radin’s Winnebago Hero-Cycles 
contains a more subtle analysis of the poetic meaning of one segment of oral 
literature than anything we MLA-ers have done. Last year’s president, Anna 
Gayton, speaking plainly to a group consisting too largely of AAA-ers as this 
one consists too largely of MLA-ers, could address her colleagues more harshly 
than I can: “Anthropologists have done a tedious job of recording and classify- 
ing native myth material avoided or even scorned by the linguist and historian, 
Yet they have largely overlooked its inner fundamental significance as a 
culture-building and stabilizing factor in ethnic life.’’ As you see, I honor her 
colleagues more than she does. Speaking plainly to my own group, I must urge 
that only by digging in and learning something about integral cultures as 
reflected in literature, by studying the God-given English translations of Indian 
tales and songs, by applying our own sophisticated knowledge, linguistic, 
historical, and critical, to oral traditions comparatively unaffected by radio 
and phonograph, can we achieve some of the stature as folklorists that we 
find in a French van Gennep, a British Andrew Lang, a Finnish Kaarle Krohn, 
a Danish Grundtvig, or an American Kittredge, Thompson, or Taylor. These 
men studied aboriginal cultures as well as subcultures—that is why they 
have been creative folklorists who knew how to say something to one another 
and to us. 

Our second conflict, between science and poetry, has been recognized espe- 
cially since Coleridge and I. A. Richards as a basic division in the psyche which 
can be profitable only if it is thoroughly exploited.2 No age which is heir to 
Aristotle, Bacon, Newton, Lavoisier, Clerk Maxwell, and Einstein can afford 
to ignore the realm of science. But no age which, in materialistically wor- 
shipping the brilliant logical leaps of these men, makes poetry an insignificant 
escape, an outmoded form of cognition, can do anything but disintegrate. The 
great antinomy is reflected in our own study, with the anthropologist and the 
follower of the geographical-historical method following the road of science, 
and the new mythographers, isolated and undisciplined, following the soft 
shoulders of the road of poetry. No psyche is whole without both poetic and 
scientific ways of cognition; no psyche is efficient without sincere, fascinated 
commitment to and training in both scientific and poetic analysis. No study 
of man and his physical and psychological artifacts is profitable without plenty 
of science and plenty of poetry. 

Our present American folklore studies are lamentably weak in both of these. 
Our archives are elementary, our collectors collect without system, our data 
are published casually and without pattern or analysis—our science is, in 
short, in the embryonic stage. Stith Thompson is right in urging us to try 

2 Richards perhaps dichotomized poetry and science in a naive way, but he deserves eternal 


credit for having made us aware of two kinds of “truth,” and for, in a scientific age, forcing us 
to find a place for poetry. His own “‘place’’ is certainly too narrow. 
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to make the Krohn-Olrik method work on this side of the ocean. We need 
more than urging, however; we need data from overseas. Duncan Emrich and 
the Library of Congress are giving us the green light for an accumulation of 
microfilms of the foreign archives, needed to supplement the fragmentary folk- 
literature of our own subcultures, immigrant and native. Melville Herskovits 
has brought anthropological techniques and West African data to bear on the 
understanding of our proudest and most creative subculture, that of the Ameri- 
can Negro. There is hope, therefore, for science, but we still need decades of 
effort and vastly improved academic organization and discipline to make it 
effective. 

Meanwhile, the poetic aspect of our study is neglected, or handled, to our 
dismay, by the new mythographers, who rush into the vacuum we have left 
for them. Like maggots from God-kissed carrion, they generate spontaneously 
from the New Criticism, a laudable enough matrix if it is recognized for what 
it is, a genuine defense of the integrity and totality of the work of art, and a 
rebellion against positivistic, science-centered blindness. But, in turning to the 
brilliant foreign investigators of the sources and meaning of myth, the choice 
has usually been made with the whimsical clichés of revolt, rather than with 
the sober wisdom of scholarship. Lord Raglan’s strange views of the Hero have 
been preferred to those in Farnell’s skeptical and witty Greek Hero Cults, 
which gives due credit to the aetiological myth deriving from ritual without 
losing sight of the many other sources and purposes of myth, including the 
folkloristic imagination of the people, who like to be entertained as well as 
fed, clothed, and sheltered. Lip service has been paid to Ernst Cassirer and Sir 
James Frazer without, I am sure, true understanding. Scratch a new mythog- 
rapher, I sometimes feel, and you may uncover the itch of a man who has read 
the abridgement of The Golden Bough without consulting its twelve original 
volumes, including the footnotes. Yet the stuff for a balanced view is in the 
footnotes and in the breadth of that over-much flattered and over-much abused 
work. The new mythographers seek a magic wand with which to belabor science 
and to satisfy their own libidoes—as fruitless a quest as those for the Fountain 
of Youth or for El Dorado. Their recent espousal of the vegetation religion is 
not so much what our Partisan Review friends would call a failure of nerve as a 
following in the footsteps of Bret Harte’s Mr. Thompson in Tales of the 
Argonauts: ‘‘Perhaps to superficial criticism Mr. Thompson’s nature was not 
picturesque nor lovable. His history, as imparted at dinner one day by himself, 
was practical even in its singularity. After a hard and willful youth and 
maturity, in which he had buried a broken-spirited wife and driven his son to 
sea, he suddenly experienced religion. ‘I got it in New Orleans in ’59,’ said Mr. 
Thompson, with the general suggestion of referring to an epidemic. ‘Enter ye 
the narrer gate. Parse me the beans.’”’ To such people, who slough off the 
lessons of science as too many literal-minded people of our own time slough 
off the lessons of poetry, I commend, once more, the controlled perceptions of a 
Paul Radin, or even a fine article by R. W. B. Lewis on ‘‘Faulkner’s The Bear” 
in the latest Kenyon Review. I welcome the mythographers if they will learn 
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some control, and I urge upon all of us both the self-control and the imagina. 
tion to make them co-workers rather than a further addition to our many 
cliques nurtured on clichés and misinformation. j 

It is instructive to note that our first great systematic scientist, Aristotle, 
saw the conflict between poetry and science and tried to reconcile it. In the 
introduction to On The Parts of Animals he says, ‘‘The scanty conceptions to 
which we can attain of celestial things give us, from their excellence, more 
pleasure than all our knowledge of the world in which we live. . . . On the other 
hand, in certitude and in completeness our knowledge of terrestrial things 
has the advantage.” One is often struck by the paradox that Aristotle’s exact 
science, brave as it was, has stood the test of time less than his poetics and 
his ethics, for which he claimed only intuition and not exactitude. This paradox 
is sometimes resolved among positivists by allowing Aristotle only bad science, 
since their narrow views ignore the realms of poetics and ethics. One of his 
best commentators, Werner Jaeger, has words which should be meaningful 
to folklorists who really believe that their subject is the study of a kind 
of truth, instead of a mere record of vulgar error. Jaeger says that through the 
analogy of artistic form Aristotle’s ‘‘conception of form can be applied to 
the structures of human culture, which are partly of a purely artistic kind, 
and partly on the borderline between conscious spiritual creation and the 
spontaneous work of nature; of the latter kind are the state and all the forms of 
human society and manners of life. By his notion of form Aristotle bridges the 
contrast between pure thought and the empirical study of individuals, between 
nature and art. His empiricism is not a mechanical amassing of dead material, 
but the morphological articulation of reality. . . . Thus he builds up out of 
experience the total picture of a world whose ultimate efficient and final cause 
is once more a highest form, the form of all forms, creative thought. . . . There 
is nothing in nature, even the most worthless and contemptible, that does not 
contain something wonderful within itself.’’ So Jaeger. Or, as Whitehead says 
in his Nature and Life, ‘‘Any local agitation shakes the whole universe. The 
distant effects are minute, but they are there. . . . There is no possibility of a 
detached, self-contained local existence.’”” Donne, the poet, caught at the same 
truth with his poetic hunch in the famous ‘“‘No man is an J/and, intire of it 
selfe; . . . if a Clod bee washed away by the Sea, Europe is the lesse. . . . And 
therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for thee.’’ These 
quotations from Aristotle, Jaeger, Whitehead, and Donne are better justifica- 
tions of the study of folklore than our nostalgic yearnings for the fancied 
comforts of our fathers. It is the task of the folklorist to perceive eternity in a 
grain of sand, to turn the dull fact into its living totality, to turn detail, as 
Ruth Benedict is said to have done, into meaning rather than to leave it as 
lumpish data. But you have to get the data first, and that is the function of 
science. 

To put it mildly, we folklorists need more method and we need more poetic 
taste and understanding. If I may add my own tentative definition to the 
classical twenty-four, I believe that the province of folklore is that of the 
orally transmitted arts, which include, of course, the crafts made by men rather 
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than by machines. The arts cannot be understood without ethnology, and the 
arts shed light on ethnology. But folklore studies ethnology as ancillary to 
its work, and not as central to it. It uses culture pattern as a clue, not as an 
end. It is as interested in ethnology as it is in psychology and sociology and the 
literature of dominant cultures, but it must not be submerged by any one of 
these. It has a place of its own, as Archer Taylor will tell you in the MLA 
Presidential Address following this meeting. But it must cultivate that place 
with a genuine combination of the techniques of science and poetry, with both 
strict method and imaginative freedom. 

Our third conflict, that between research and popularization, is related to 
the second. The cleavage is traceable to our competitive society, which rests 
personal prestige and survival on one’s money-making job, rather than upon 
the crisscross of loyalties allied to traditional status. On this side of the ocean 
we miss the age-old ties between college and city: Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London; the Parisian Left Bank and the publishers; Berlin, Heidelberg, and 
the Leipzig Book Fair. Hence our art of popularization is rude in comparison 
to that of England, France, and Germany. Can one conceive in this country a 
brilliant venture like the British Home University Library, with volumes by 
Sir Arthur Keith on Man, by J. Estlin Carpenter on Comparative Religion, 
and by W. P. Ker on English Literature—Mediaeval? Are not our own multi- 
farious pocket-books forced to borrow most of their best titles, like Tawney’s 
Religion and The Rise of Capitalism, from the British Penguin and Pelican 
series? These books do what most popular books in this country do not do— 
provide an important synthesis, full of ideas for the scholar, and full of the grace 
and graciousness needed by the intelligent amateur. Ben Botkin in a recent 
letter, after having read my title in the program, urged me to try to reconcile the 
views of Anna Gayton in her presidential address, and its strain, responsive to 
the recent efforts of the ACLS and the MLA, of ‘‘Research is not enough,”’ 
with a review by Richard Dorson in the same (April-June, 1951) issue of JAF, 
and its strain of ‘‘Popularization is not enough.” He was right in assuming that 
I should touch on this conflict; wrong in hoping that I could thoroughly resolve 
it. As I say, economic reasons lie at the basis of the eternal struggle between 
free-lance and academic writers. My own axiom, which might lead at least 
to an entente cordiale, is that popularization, to be worth its salt, must be 
based on fresh knowledge and not on the preservation of clichés and errors 
in a vulgar pastiche of low commercial appeals. The publishers had better 
realize that there can be no popularization of something which does not exist, 
that there must be scholarship before it can be publicized. And they had 
better help that scholarship to see the light of day.* The scholar is apt to be a 
bit cranky, of course, when he sees the exploitation all along the line of hillbilly 
music and fake Paul Bunyan stories. He has no right, in turn, to reject his own 
task of learning to write with humor, amusement, and lack of snobbery, or to 
review all books for the popular market with an excessive show of quibbles or 
narrowly specialized knowledge. He has a right to be cranky when he witnesses 

’Some publishers do. The MLA awards sponsored by Oxford and Macmillan are welcome 
examples. 
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the spectacle of a publisher who holds the copyright of Child’s Ballads refusing 
even to explore the possibility of a subscription sale for a photo-offset version, 
especially when he sees the copy of his own college library torn, weather-beaten, 
and relegated to the Rare Book Room because a replacement would cost 
three times as much as the original list price. With this refusal we are pretty 
far down in the scale of pure, short-sighted commercialism, and fairly far 
from the usual publisher’s charge that scholars do not write well—a charge 
scarcely true of Francis James Child—or that they do not calculate their 
market, for this market is calculable. By their fruits ye shall know them. 

In the field of folklore we have much raw material for popularization, and 
the Society must count among its honored members many men who have 
written books which sell. It is healthful to remember that the Grimms, Percy, 
and Scott were popularizers as well as scholars. We niggle at them for their 
errors, for their doctored texts and their conflated ballad-versions, for their 
outmoded records of the folk (to whom, however, in some ways they were 
closer than we are). I submit that our science would be nowhere without them. 
The way to approach the problem of conflated ballad-versions is not to draw 
a long face every time we see one in a Percy or a Lomax, but to insist that the 
present-day collector plainly record the raw data, text, music, and context, 
send it to the Library of Congress or publish it in a learned journal, and then 
do what he wants with it, with a brief and unobtrusive set of references in the 
back of the book, which bother no conceivable reader, and which, if they bother 
a publisher, should be made a point of minimal demand and outraged pride. 

Time presses, and I must move to my final point, the war among points of 
view which may be called regional, national, and international. Here once more 
folklorists mirror their society, instead of standing aside from it as far as human 
bias will allow. The AFS has long fostered the regional societies, in the knowl- 
edge that the best amateurs need cohesion with each other and with the pro- 
fessionals, that the study of subcultures locally based must be in the locality 
and not in the nation. As one who, like most of us, has helped to found a state 
society and a regional journal, I can surely not be accused of bias towards 
the crucial region, from which all folklore must emanate. But from the national 
vantage-point one sees that the regional societies and journals have not always 
returned their AFS sponsorship in kind. One of the organizational problems 
of this Society which must soon be seriously faced is the competition between 
several fine regional journals and the official Journal of American Folklore. 
It is obvious that all will wither on the vine unless some liaison is provided. 
One cannot impugn the energy of regional editors, or lack sympathy with their 
desire to give their journals a wider scope, but clearly many articles get 
published in the regional journals which should be in the national journal, 
and the national journal has worked out no basis of rapport which might lead 
to an intelligent division of labors and a mutually sustaining subscription list. 

The regional conflict takes another form, that between city and urban folk- 
lorists. A subculture can exist in the city as well as in the Southern Highlands. 
City firemen and maritime workers have folklore as well as lumberjacks, 
college students have it as well as cowboys, Harlem has it as well as the 
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Mississippi clay-bottoms. And by this | do not mean that all these share merely 
in vulgar errors or superstitions—I mean that they share genuine, orally 
transmitted art, which is, as you will remember, my tentative definition of 
folklore. Therefore I see little profit in the attacks made upon city performers 
by our Southern neighbors, or upon Southern collectors by city left-wingers. 
It is true that city subcultures are always in danger of being swamped by 
dominant culture-patterns, but it should be remembered that the radio may 
actually be more central in the life of a Kentucky mountaineer who has no 
other daily form of entertainment than in that of a city man who goes to 
union meetings. We may deplore the commercial or ideological baits which 
seduce both, but if our study has any value it will still find something worth 
its attention in both city and country. Folklore can be exploited, as Dorson has 
indicated, by the right as well as by the left; but so can fire and water and the 
cerulean air. We must accept the vigorous cooperation of our left-wingers 
even as we may differ from their dialectic; a fortiori, we must cultivate our 
own informed and honest dialectic to combat theirs, and to criticize their fake 
folk-creations. We should admit that the Russian Academician Sokolov tells 
us much that is new about the folk in his recently translated book, even as 
we view with a wry smile his attempts to seed the ocean of folklore with govern- 
ment-inspected fish-fry. And we must be as much on our guard against the 
prejudices of dominant Whites, or the exploitations of lumber companies. I 
was raised in the Upper Peninsula of this state. I know. 

Nor must we restrict our efforts to the national level. Our foreign colleagues 
are anxious to cooperate with us, at times somewhat mystified by our low 
editorial standards, and our easy bestowal of the distinguished term ‘“‘folk- 
lorist’”” on men not notable for their devotion to the spirit of truth or the rigorous 
methods needed to attain it. Folklore in its totality is regional, national, and 
international; it derives its strength from its resistance to mass media as 
well as from its magnificent power for humble, subterranean diffusion. It is 
atruer kind of comparative literature than much art literature, for it transforms 
its themes honestly in terms of local needs and local cultures, instead of adopt- 
ing a false, empty, and pseudo-sophisticated élite appeal. Our friends in Brazil 
and Mexico and France and Germany and Sweden and Finland know this, 
and if we do not learn to make the proper technical use of our own folk litera- 
ture they will probably have to move in and help us, as Cecil Sharp, Maud 
Karpeles, and Jonas Balys have already done. I hope that the Committee on 
International Relations in Folklore will, under the capable direction of Wolfram 
Eberhard, strengthen the organizational ties between our Society and its 
fellow workers abroad, and I believe that the microfilm project of the Society 
and the Library of Congress will make the cooperation more than mere vapid 
expressions of good will. 

The key to the solution of many of these conflicts lies in a tighter form of 
organization in our own Society. We need more continuity in our officers, 
more dissemination of information, more attention to financial solvency and a 
consequent more venturesome use of our funds, more representative and di- 
versified attendance at our annual meetings, more cohesion in our publishing 
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program, more sense of obligation to contributors of memoirs and to our 
members, who have bargained for memoirs as well as journal with their past 
membership dues; we need more wise counsel from our committees and less 
casual acceptance of prestige appointments. 

These are scarcely the words of a dove at this Christmas season. Let me 
save myself from the charge of ill temper by pointing out that they are les 
the words of your president, whom you probably repent of having elected, 
than the words of a host of letters which he has received during his year’s 
tenure, and the reflection of a series of positions forced on him because he had 
the duty of making decisions and resolving momentary conflicts. He could not 
have performed these duties without the faithful lessoning of our Secretary. 
Treasurer MacEdward Leach and our Editor Wayland Hand, as well as our 
Editor-elect Katharine Luomala. But, as the radio announcers say, the sponsors 
of this little black lamb who has often lost his way take no responsibility for 
the opinions he expresses on this program. I have no brief to make for a society 
which is without controversy, but I urge that those controversies be helpful 
rather than ill-tempered, objective rather than personally motivated, strategic 
rather than tactical, honestly conciliatory rather than bitter. One may not like 
Doctor Fell, but one must live with him. 

If we fail to heed some of these danger signals the flood may be upon us. 
Perhaps I may urge one funny story upon you before we adjourn as a group to 
hear Archer Taylor speak in the Statler Ballroom on ‘‘The Place of Folklore.” 
This story came through the international generosity of James Delargy of the 
Irish Folklore Commission, who has provided me with a whole notebook of 
rich unprinted material directly from the folk for use in my book on Noah, 
His Wife, and The Devil, which may appear in a couple of years, before the 
flood overwhelms us all. It is a piece of what Nisard calls blason populaire, 
a gibe of the folk of County Limerick at their neighbors of County Kerry. 
‘There are places in Kerry where it rains all the time, and the Kerry people 
are well used to rain and take no notice of it at all. It happened at the time 
of the Flood that after it had rained for thirty-five days, the whole of Ireland 
was covered, except for the top of Corran Tuathal [the highest mountain in 
Ireland]. And there was no one left alive in Ireland except for one Kerryman, 
and he was sitting on the top of Corran Tuathal, waiting for the weather to 
clear when the Ark came sailing past. Noah put his head out of the window of 
the Ark and shouted to the Kerryman to come in out of the wet. ‘No, thank 
you,’ says the Kerryman, ‘it isn’t worth my while. This is only a shower, 
and it will be dry again shortly.’ ” 

This story, like any good folktale, is thoroughly ambivalent. A Limerick 
man cannot help seeing the stupidity of a Kerryman, as he stubbornly refuses 
to come in out of the rain. And yet their insulting anecdote has provided us 
with an audacious folk-hero, who knows how to make the best of his sorrows. 
I hope that, in the face of the threatened deluge, we may make a better adapta- 
tion than our Kerryman, for we are only men, and not folk heroes. But I hope 
that we can meet the waters also with something of our Kerryman’s audacity, 
and combine it with Noah’s shipbuilding skill. For we are the saving remnants 
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KRYLOV’S “DEMIAN’S FISH SOUP” 


TRANSLATED BY FERDINANDA W. REED 


” 


“Come, Neighbor, eat some more, please do! 
“No, no, Friend, not today, I’m through, 
I’m full up to the neck—.” ‘‘Nay, nay, 
Just one more little plateful, pray! 
Fish soup, my eye! Cooked to perfection too!” 
“T’ve had three plates—.” 
“That’s not enough, I call your bluff, 
Here, try, please do, it’s good for you. 
Lick up your plate! What soup! As if shot through 
With amber. Be a sport! To please me, Friend, 
Just take this piece of roe; this little end 
Of sturgeon, here’s some brook-trout! Send 
Your plate along. Wife, urge our guest!’’ 
Thus Neighbor Demian pressed 
His neighbor Fok, nor gave him pause or rest. 
Poor Fok, he long had been amopping 
The blobs of sweat that kept adropping, 
No help for it, he takes 
Another plate, and makes 
Shoulder to wheel, a one last bout, 
And cleans it out. 
“After my heart,’’ cries Demian, “‘a friend! 
Not one of these punctilios-to-the-end! 
I hate that kind. Now, tuck away 
Just one more little plateful, hey?” 
At this the wretched Fok—though much 
He’d always liked fish soup—from such 
Calamitous mishap 
Grabbed up his belt and cap 
And ran, ran frantically home and banged his door. 


In Demian’s house, from that day forth, he never set foot more. 


You, Author, count yourself among the blessed 

If of the sacred fire you’re possessed. 

But, if betimes you cannot hold your tongue, and are not loath 
To spare your hearers’ ears, be sure your prose and poems both 
Will make folks even sicker than 

Fok was, from soup of Demian. 


405 W. De la Guerra St., 
Santa Barbara, California 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL INFERENCES FROM 
A CHINOOK MYTH! 


By MELVILLE JACOBS 


items during a number of months of field research in Oregon in 1929 and 

1930. The peoples who spoke Chinook dialects lived along or close to the 
lower Columbia River up to Celilo Falls, about ninety miles east of Portland, 
Oregon. The Clackamas group of Chinooks lived at or near Portland, a fairly 
central point in the Chinook distribution. The informant, Mrs. Victoria 
Howard, who died later in 1930, dictated all the myths and a few ethnographic 
materials in her own language and subsequently translated verbatim my read- 
ings of these notations. No informed Clackamas survivor remained after 1936, 
and so further field research is impossible. 

The following long Clackamas myth, portions of which are told by many 
contiguous peoples, is presented in free rather than closely literal translation 
to make it readable. It contains ideas and clues some of which are striking in 
their almost overt confirmation of the familiar Freudian concepts of oral and 
genital stages of psychic development. A part of the myth might have been 
taken out of the larger context to point out the Clackamas Indians’ notion of 
mythical creatures who were fixated at an oral level. But in order to forestall 
misunderstanding, it is better to present and discuss all of the myth as Mrs. 
Howard dictated it, rather than a portion which may be of special interest 
to some readers. After the myth my comments may assist in clarifying various 
items in the story for the sake of readers who are unfamiliar with Northwest 
American Indian folklores. The numbers in the commentary refer to the para- 
graphs of the myth that are given such numbers. Material in parentheses has 
been added to the translation, also in order to clarify. The free rendering of 
the myth reads as follows. 


I OBTAINED many Clackamas Chinook myths and some ethnographic 


‘“‘THE BASKET OGRESS SNATCHED THE BABY’”? 


1. They lived in a big village. The wealthy headman’s house was in the center. He and 
his wife had separated. Their son was small. When winter came, he (the headman) had 
a spirit-power dance. She (the wife who now lived apart) had five female slaves, and on the 
last night of the dance, she told her slaves, ‘‘I’m going to go for a little while and look on at 
the dance.”” Her slaves chided her. They said, ‘‘Aren’t you ashamed to look on at your 
husband?” She said, “‘I’ll merely stand by the door.” So then she went, she got to there, 
she stood at the door. Then they pushed her right in to where her husband sat. And she 
stayed there. She forgot that she had left her son. 


1 Portions of this paper were read at the December, 1950, meeting of the American Anthro- 
pological Association at Berkeley, California. 
* The title was given by the Clackamas informant, Mrs. Howard. 
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2. The boy woke up and cried. The slave girls carried him about in vain. He cried all the 
more. Now one slave girl said to another girl, ‘Go! Go fetch her!” She went, she went tp 
where they were dancing. She said, “Your child is crying.” They seized the slave girl ang 
threw her to the end of the house. The mother had not heard. Now another slave git 
said, ‘“You go too! Hurry! The baby is still crying.” She ran off, she got there, she calle 
out, “Your baby is crying.’”’ But they seized her and did the same as before; they threy 
her to the other end of the house. Two now. A third girl ran off to inform the mother, 
and they did the same thing to her. A fourth girl, and the same was done to her. The one 
girl remaining took care of the baby. Now she thought, “Where could they have gone? 
I'll go myself.” She laid down the cradle and ran off. She got to where they were dancing 
She went inside. She called out, she told her, ‘Your son is almost dead.”” They seized her. 
She screamed, and now at last the mother heard. She thought, “Oh, my son!” 

3. She went away, she went home, she got home. There was no one, only the cradle 
stood there. She picked it up, she said, “Sonny! My boy!” She opened it. There was nothing 
in it, only a stick of rotten wood was “‘sleeping” in it. She screamed. She cried. Her slaves 
got back home. They said to her, ‘‘Why are you crying? When you went you said to us, 
‘I'll be gone a little while.’ But you didn’t return all night. The baby cried, and we did 
things to it in vain. It wouldn’t quit.” 

4. Indeed it was in the morning that a heavy dark fog developed. Then the Basket 
Ogress was passing through the village (seeking to steal a baby). She heard that infant 
crying. She entered the house, picked him up, put him into her pack basket on her back. 
She took a rotten stick and put it in his place. Then she ran on, she went off with the baby. 
She took him directly to where her house was. Now she gave him things to suck—mashed 
snakes, bullfrogs, common frogs. That is what she did to him. 

5. Now he was growing up. But wherever the two of them went, she carried him in her 
pack basket. He’d sit in it there wherever they went. 

6. There lived a man (Crane) in the neighboring house. The child never went there. 
She’d say to him, ‘Don’t go there. He eats all sorts of bad things.” So he never went there. 

7. Now he was becoming a tall youth. He thought, “‘Supposing I go see that person 
(Crane).’’ He entered. The man was roasting trout on stakes beside the fire. He (Crane) 

looked at him, and forthwith said to him, “Why, you're a human! Come in!” He said, 
“Sit down!” He spoke as loudly as he could. He said to him, ‘‘Maybe your mother tells 
you, ‘Don’t go here!’ Now I'll tell you all about it. What has she been giving you to eat?” 
He told Crane. “‘Hm,” he said. ‘“Yes. We'd go somewhere or other.”” They two would go 
somewhere (he continued, telling Crane). She would carry him on her back. Whatever 
“food’’ they obtained, she would throw it back into the pack basket where he sat. All 
those things that she picked up would crawl over him. Then they would go back, they 
would return. She gave such things to him, and he would eat those snakes, bullfrogs, and 

common frogs. She would say to him, ‘‘Here are your eels (the snakes), your potatoes 
(the frogs).”’ ‘She picks up small potatoes, and she says to me, ‘Here are your potatoes.’ 
And again, whatever she finds, she tells me, ‘Here are your eels.’ We'll get back, and those 
are the things she gives me. I eat them.” When they went into a bushy area, he would 
seize a fir limb above. She would try to proceed, but her neck would stretch. That is what 
he always did to her. There was one white fir that stood there with large long limbs. 
They would pass under them close to the ground. He would grab a limb, and then that's 
the way her neck would stretch thin. She would say, ““Eyah Eyah,”’ he would let go, and 
then they would proceed again. ‘‘I have been with her a long time like that.” 

8. He (Crane) told him, ‘What she has been giving you is not food. Rather, this is 
what we eat.”’ He took off a trout (from a stake), he told him, ‘Now eat it!’ He ate, he 
ate it all. He said to him, ‘Perhaps you think I am angry at you (because I speak so loud). 
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However, if I were to speak to you in a low voice she would hear all of it. So that is why I 
speak to you loudly like this. Then she doesn’t hear it. Whenever you get hungry, come 
here then. Now then I should tell you that you must not suppose that she is truly your 
mother. She just stole you when you were tiny.” 

g. They sat there for a little while. Then he went to where his (ogress) mother was. 
He lay down directly. She said to him, ‘‘Sonny! Here are things for you to eat now.” 
He said to her, ‘‘No. I don’t feel hungry.”’ Then she thought, ‘‘Now he (Crane) must have 
told him something.”’ She called out, she said to him (to Crane), “What could you have 
told him?’’ He said to her, “‘Why should I have told him about anything? I merely said to 
him, when your mother gave birth to you, your vagina became turned completely inside 
out.” “Yes, yes! That’s just how it was.”’ She spoke of him to Crane as “‘your nephew” 
(thus implying that Crane was a brother to her). 

10. So they lived on. That is the way he grew up to be a youth. When he became hungry, 
he went to the neighboring place there, and then he (Crane) gave him food. He ate. He 
fnished eating, and he (Crane) asked him, ‘“‘Where you go, don’t you see anything, or do 
anything to her?” He said to him, ‘‘Yes. Yonder where we go, there’s a very large white 
fr standing. We pass under, I grab a limb, and then her neck gets stretched thin. Then I 
let go, we proceed, and when we get back home she gives me such things, and I eat them.” 
(Although he is an adolescent she will not yet allow him to walk; she insists on carrying 
him in her basket.) 

11. He (Crane) said to him, ‘‘Pretty soon I’ll have made arrows for you. When you 
think of going back home (to your real mother), tell me, and I’ll tell you where to go.” 

12. To be sure, that is what he did. He thought, ‘‘Now I'll go home.” Then he told him, 
“| want to go back now.” ‘“‘Tomorrow when you go (with her, for foods as usual), when 
you reach that white fir, grab a limb. And when you see how she has gotten (her neck 
stretched), you will be holding on the limb. Do it this way. When her neck has gotten 
very, very thin, you will then think, ‘Now I'll cut it.’ Then cut her neck! Then hurry up 
onto it (up the tree). All those trees are her relatives. They will topple, hitting one another 
as they fall. Then you will run up on that fir. You will get to the top. If it’s a little short, 
then join together the arrows, and even the bow”’ (and so you will climb up to the sky 
country). 

13. Sure enough, that is what he did. They got to the fir, he took hold of a limb, and 
then her neck got as thin as a hair. He took the knife given him (by Crane), and he cut her 
neck. Then he ascended the fir. Now all those trees toppled about, they said, “Oh, my 
father’s mother! Oh, my mother’s sister! Oh, my father’s sister! Oh, my mother’s mother! 
Oh, my older sister! Oh, my younger sister! Oh dear, oh dear!”’ They all phrased their 
relationship to her. 

14. Meantime he ascended, he got to the top, and then he joined his arrows and at the 
end, his bow. He got to the top (of his arrows-and-bow ladder). Now he had gotten to 
another land. 

15. He went along. He saw people (females) coming. Their bodies were flat and whitish. 
They were saying, “‘We go along and craw] over buttocks.”” He met them. He said to them, 
“Where are you going?” They said to him, “‘We’ll be crawling over buttocks.” He thought, 
“Ah! it’s not to be like that.”” He said to them, ‘Very likely you won’t be like that (in 
future, when the Indians have at length entered the land)! Once in a while a person 
(an Indian) will think, ‘What’s crawling on me?’ He’ll scratch himself. But it will only 
be you. They’ll take hold of you. They’ll crack you.”’ He got hold of some of them, he 
cracked them, and then only a few (were left and they) went on. ‘Your name will be 
only Greyback Louse. You won't be like that”’ (i.e. crawling on Indians as freely as you 
please). 
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16. Then he went on. Again in a little while as he went along, once more he saw people 
coming, all of them female, and black. He met them. He said to them, ‘‘Where are you 
going?” They said to him, ‘‘No. We just set on heads.” “Ah,” he said to them. “You will 
not be like that. Sometimes a person (an Indian, in later times) will have lice on him, 
He'll pick them off with a fingernail and crack them. Sometimes he will take hold of them 
with his teeth and crack them.” Just a few of them (survived and) went on. (Had he not 
done this, so that people could easily kill head lice, these creatures would have killed 
people in our times.) 

17. He went on again. Again more girls were coming along, white all over. He met them, 
He said to them, ‘“‘Where are you going?”’ They told him, “‘We just hang on to big timber” 
(i.e. onto the head hairs of the Myth Era people). ‘“‘Ah,”’ he said to them, “It will not be 
like that (when the Indians come, in future eras). They will just say to you that your 
name is Nits.”’ He took hold of them, he said to them, “They'll do only this way to you, 
They will pull you from hair.’’ He cracked them, and only a few of them (escaped and) 
went on (to survive into the later eras). 

18. He went further, and again people were coming. All were males, red ones. They were 
just hopping along. He met them. He asked them, “‘Where are you going?” They said to 
him, ‘‘Yes. On their ribs.”’ “Oh,” he said to them. ‘‘You’re not to do that. Your name is 
Flea. Just sometimes you may crawl about and bite (on the Indians who will come here), 
They will jerk around, seize you, and crack you. But you won’t bite” (and kill as you do 
now). 

19. Again he went on. He saw an old woman coming. As she came she was carrying 
something. He met her. He said to her, ‘‘What are you carrying?”’ She said to him, “No, 
my dear, I am the darkness-one”’ (and I carry the darkness with me). He said to her, 
“In spite of that, give me what you are carrying. I am hungry.”’ Again she said to him, 
“‘No, I am the darkness-one, my dear.” So he went around her. He saw where the plug 
was. He pulled it out. It became absolutely dark night. She said to him, ‘‘Put in the plug 
and it will become daylight.” He tried to find the plug but couldn’t see it. So he just pulled 
grass, he plugged it (with grass), and it became daylight. He said to her, “‘It will not be 
like that. The people (the Indians who are to come) are pretty close by now. They will 
not see you. It will just become dark then, and then daylight (in the modern succession of 
night and day). But you will not be going around” (keeping the darkness in a container, 
so that it’s daylight for a long period and then darkness for another long period). 

20. He went on. Pretty soon as he went along he saw a person coming, an arrow pierced 
through him. He was groaning, ‘‘Oh, oh.’’ He watched him (the wounded man), and then 
he dropped and died. He went along a little farther. Again a person came along (this is 
now a cannibal hunter who lives in this so-called Twilight Country). He met him. He 
(the Cannibal Hunter of Twilight Country) said to him, ‘‘Didn’t you see my quarry?” 
He said to him, ‘‘No (i.e. I didn’t see a deer or elk). Only a person was going along yonder, 
an arrow through him. He dropped and died.’’ He (the Cannibal) said to him (angrily), 
“Oh, indeed, could it have been your own quarry?” He (the youth) passed by. But then he 
(the Cannibal) said to him, ‘‘Where are you going?” He said to him, “I’m just traveling 
about.”’ ‘‘Oh. When you get there (to a fork in the trail), there are two trails. Don’t go 
on the trail to the right. Go on the trail to the left. It’s our trail.” “All right,” he said. 

21. He went on. Again he saw something coming. It was a deer. It passed by, and there 
it dropped. It was a large deer. He went on a little farther. Then he met a man going along. 
He (the man) asked him (the youth), “Didn’t you see my quarry?” He said to him, 
“Yes. It dropped over there.” “Oh yes,” he said. Then he went on, but again he said 
to him (to the youth), “Where are you going?” He said, “I’m just traveling around.” He 
said to him, ‘‘Watch out when you get to trails. Our trail is to the right. There’s paint 
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spilled there, and all sorts of valuables (money beads) and fine feathers mixed in with it. 
But the other trail you'll see has all sorts of bones and our flesh, hair, and blood mixed up 
on it.” “Yes,” he said to him. 

22. Then he went on. As he went along he got to there where those two trails were. 
He stood there. He reflected, ‘“‘Which trail shall I go on?” He stood there a long time. 
Then he went along on that trail to the left (to the Cannibal’s). The other man (the hunter 
who was a human) had gone on the right-hand trail, he got to his house. He asked his 
children. They told him, ‘‘No. He (the youth) hasn’t gotten here.” 

23. Now he (the youth) went along. He got there. He came to a house. He entered. 
There was no one. Oh dear, he saw our (i.e. human) skins. All sorts of (human) heads were 
lying about. He sat. He thought, “I wonder where I can find urine to wash my hair.” 
He looked for it (presumably as Indian travelers of the pre-Caucasian period did, to clean 
their hair after a journey to another village). He got water and washed his head, though 
at first he had looked for urine and hadn’t found it. 

24. Now he also looked for a comb. No, he looked around for it, and then he saw 
something hanging from above. He stood up, and took it off where it hung (combs and 
other articles used to be kept in hides tied with string and hung from rafters). It was 
covered with human skins. He removed them. (He had uncovered a girl who had been 
sitting in the hanging bag.) She looked at him. She asked him, ‘‘What are you seeking?”’ 
He said to her, ‘‘A comb.” ‘‘Yes,”’ she said to him. ‘‘Take this thing in my hair.”” He saw 
no comb, only a human baby’s little (dried and shriveled) hand (in her hair). He took it, 
he combed with it, he finished (but inefficiently, for how could one comb well with dried 
fingers of a severed hand of a baby?), he returned her comb. He put her inside the human 
skins, he hung up the bag. Now he walked about there. It was a girl at this place he had 
gotten to. (She was the youngest of the five daughters of the Cannibal Hunter whom he 
had met and who had told him to take the trail to the left. When they went places, her 
older sisters always hung her up in a bag of human skins.) 

25. Now while he was strolling around he heard people coming. They were laughing, 
they laughed, ‘‘HalIeyAnah,” at the end of a spasm of giggles (this is the kind of laughter 
peculiar to the female Cannibal-hunter people). Four girls were going along. They said, 
“Oh dear, a human has gotten to our younger sister.” Soon after, their father got back. 
He brought a dead human. He said to them directly, ‘Why don’t you make (cook) some- 
thing for him. The human might be hungry.”’ He sat there. Then he butchered that human 
(he had killed and brought back). Now they prepared things. Again he said to them, 
“Why don’t you take down your younger sister and set her beside her husband (to be)?” 
So they took her down. They spread the skins of (dead) little human children (as floor 
mats). They served human toes—these were their camas. Human teeth—these were their 
nuts. Human eyes—the center black portions were their huckleberries. They served all 
sorts of things like that. 

26. He thought, “How can I eat (such things)?”’ Then he took a hollow stalk of wild 
celery, he inserted it through himself clear to the ground (into his oesophagus and out 
his anus), and then he ate. It (the food) went right through him and came out on the 
ground. He didn’t feel well, although she (the girl) ate. They finished eating. 

27. Again their father told them, ‘Fix a bed for the two of them to lie on.”” So they 
fixed a bed for the two (with human skins as mats and blankets), and they lay down. 
He thought, ‘Well, she is no doubt somewhat like a woman.”’ And so (he thought) he 
might do something to her (i.e. have sexual intercourse). But indeed there was nothing 
(all the Cannibal people lacked genital and excretory orifices. That was also why he had 
found no urine bowl). So he left her alone. 

28. The next day, he thought, “I shall not remain here.” The (four) girls went again, 
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they went to dig (that is, to get human eyes, teeth, and toes), while their father went 
hunting (for live humans). Only the two of them (he and his “‘wife’’”) remained. He got up, 
he returned to where the two trails had forked. He got to there. 

29. Now he went along the other trail (the one to the right, with money beads, feathers, 
and fine paint along it). He went on, he got to a house. He entered. There was no one, 
Again he thought, “I’ll look for urine.’’ He found it standing there (in a bucket). He 
washed himself with it, then he bathed, he made his body completely clean. Again he 
sought a comb. He looked around for it. Again he saw a container hanging there. Again 
he took it down, it was covered, he took off the (deer hide) cover, a girl was under a second 
cover. She turned, she looked up, she said to him, “What are you seeking?”’ He said to her, 
“A comb.” “Take this one in my hair.” It was a good comb of copper. He combed and 
combed (in his satisfaction with so excellent a comb). When through with it he took it to 
her. He covered her up well, he hung her back up there. 

30. Now he strolled about. He saw that everything was like sun on the trail—valuables, 
red paint, and feathers were scattered over everything. Meat was smoke-drying. He went 
about, and then it became evening. Now they came home singing and laughing. Four girls 
arrived. At once they said, ‘“‘Oh, that must be the person our father told us he had seen.” 
He (the visitor) heard them. Then they started a fire. They prepared food. Shortly, their 
father came, he brought a deer. He entered, he saw him. He told his daughters, ‘Hurry! 
Fix things to eat. This person is hungry. Take down your younger sister and set her beside 
him.”’ Then they fixed a spread for them (for the two), everything quite nice. They set their 
younger sister beside him. They told him, “Sit here!” So he went and sat. They served 
food. They ate. He ate. They finished the meal. They fixed a spread for them (for the young 
couple, on the bed platform). The two of them lay upon it (and he had sexuai intercourse 
with her). 

31. When morning came, he said to his children, ‘Pile up all the bones (and fir boughs 
and any other things to burn). Soon now the Cannibal people will get here. Smoke them 
out. They come in jealousy.” He said to them, “Let it wait till tomorrow before you go 
again to dig camas.” 

32. That is what they did. However, he went away to hunt. Soon they (the four girls) 
said, “The Cannibals (the four Cannibal girls) are coming now.” To be sure, they got 
there. They (the Cannibal girls) said to them, “(Our younger sister was the first one to 
whom he came. You took her husband from her.” They (the Cannibal girls) stood there, 
and said, “‘You have holes. You have holes. You have holes. You are split. You are split. 
You are split.”” That is what they said (to revile the human girls for their genitals). 

33- Now they (the human girls) said, ‘‘Hurry! Let’s make smoke.”” They burned the 
bones and everything, and it became smoky and murky. They (the Cannibal girls) 
fled, they went towards home. (The human girls followed and also smoked the trail to 
prevent the Cannibals, who stank, from returning.) They made the trail and their house 
clean (with the fumigation). They worked like that all day long. (Fumigation of houses 
and environs by burning fir boughs is a culture trait of this area.) 

34. In the evening their father got back. Again he brought a deer. That is how they were. 
They continued to live there (with the young man). 

35- After quite a while she became pregnant. She became ill (with labor pains) and gave 
birth to twins who were stuck together (were joined by flesh from shoulder to hip). 
Their grandfather made them a cradle. So, they lived on. They got bigger. The two of 
them sat there. Then they started to stand, then to walk about. They got bigger. Now 
their grandfather made arrows (and bows) for them. They would play at target shooting. 
When they shot arrows both would run. That is what they did. 

36. Her father told her (the twins’ mother), ‘‘Watch out when you are outside and look- 
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ing for his head lice. Do not allow him to be face downwards then.” (A Clackamas husband 
lay with head face down in his wife’s lap, to have his head examined for lice; often the man 
fell asleep.) That is what she did to him. He would say to her, ‘Let me turn face down.” 
She would say to him, ‘‘No. There’s nothing” (on the back of your head). She had the 
better of him in that. They would go back in. By evening her older sisters would get home. 
So that’s how they were. The two children became big. One morning the two children 
went outside to play. Again he said to her, “‘Look for my lice.”” “‘All right,” she said to him, 
“Come, lie down.” He lay there. She forgot, and he turned face down. As he lay there he 
dug at the ground, he dug out a bunch of grass and roots. He looked down in there, and 
he saw a village (below). Soon then a child was going along (down below there)—it 
was a blind boy going along. He was saying, ‘‘Long, long ago when I was not yet a person 
(not yet born), the Basket Ogress stole my older brother.” He (the blind boy) wept. 
(He was the child of the parents who had reunited, following the theft by the ogress of 
his older brother. It is his lost older brother who is now peering below at him.) That is how 
he spoke. 

37. Crane long before had told him (the older brother), ‘Your father’s people are now 
blind. Your mother has given birth to your younger brother. It was not this (ogress) 
mother of yours who brought you here.” (It was believed that in mythical times the people 
cried and cried, following some tragedy, till they became blind.) 

38. Soon now Blue Jay ran in front of the blind boy. He said to him (trying in vain to 
deceive him), “It is 1 (your older brother) who have come, younger brother!” ‘‘Ah! 
You Blue Jay!” he replied to him (recognizing Blue Jay as not his older brother). 

39. His heart (the older brother above) did not feel right about it (after he had seen 
Blue Jay teasing his younger brother). He said to her (to his wife), ‘‘Now that’s enough!” 
(of looking for my head lice). He got up, he went inside, he lay down immediately on his 
bed. His father-in-law got back, he saw him lying there. But he said nothing. The girls 
(the older sisters) reached home. He (their father) said to them, “‘Prepare things (to eat)!” 
Indeed they hurried. ‘‘Give them food! Wake him up!”’ Their younger sister told them, 
“He’s not asleep.’’ Her father said to her, ‘‘Maybe you've been quarreling.’”’ She said to 
him, “‘No.”’ At once the old man thought, ‘‘He has seen his village!”’ The next day he said 
to him, “‘What is troubling your heart? Don’t keep it secret from me. Tell me what you’re 
thinking of.”” Then he asked his daughter, ‘“Didn’t he put his face downward?” ‘‘Yes,” 
she told him. ‘‘Indeed,” he said to her. ‘He must have seen his village. Now go tell the 
two old folks (the two neighbors—they are Spiders) to make a big basket, and ropes too.” 
Shortly then they went and told them. Now then they (the Spider couple) brought a 
basket, and then ropes. He said to his daughters, ‘‘Make tiny packs of everything, in, 
buckskins.”” That is what they did. He said, ‘Tomorrow we'll take them” (below). 

40. The next morning they filled up the basket (with foods), they let it down through 
the hole, they let it down to the ground below, there they emptied it. They pulled it back 
up, they brought it above, and then they (the man, his wife, and their Siamese twins) sat 
in it. He said to his daughter, ‘Take care! Keep watch on the two children. I had thought 
that it might still be a while yet before he would return to his village” (and that the twins 
would have been grown up at that time). So they proceeded, they put them down (by 
means of the Spiders’ rope), they got to down below. There all the food stood that they 
had brought in tiny packs. These had now become (magically) big and full. They got out 
of the basket at a spring, she jerked on it (on the rope), and then they pulled it back up. 

41. Soon while they were seated there, the (blind) boy came along, weeping, saying, 
“Long ago the ogress stole my older brother, when I wasn’t yet a person’’ (before I was 
born). He (the older brother) felt bad at heart, he went to meet him, he said to him, 
“My poor, poor younger brother!’ He said, ‘Ah, you Blue Jay! Don’t do like that to 
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(tease) me! I’m poor.” He said to him, “‘No. It’s me! Just hold me, feel me.” Indeed he 
felt him. “Here are your two nephews.” He felt them. He said to him, “Are you really my 
older brother?” He said to him, ‘‘Yes.”’ “Our mother, father, slaves, and half the village 
are blind.’”’ He told him about everything. 

42. She said to her husband, “Bring him here to the water.’ He took him, he led him 
to where she was. She got water, and she poured it on his eyes. The fifth time she threw 
water on him he could see. She said to him, “‘Now bathe. Wash your head.” He looked 
and saw everything was full (with gifts of food they had brought). He (the older brother) 
went to fetch a long pole. He said to his younger brother, “How many slaves are there?” 
He said to him, “Ten.” He said to him, “First, go fetch five of them.” 

43. He went (with the pole), he got back, he told his parents, ‘‘My older brother has 
come back.” They said to him, “Oh. It’s only Blue Jay who is amusing himself with you.” 
He said, ‘‘No. It’s really my older brother, his wife, and their two sons. She gave me my 
eyes (eyesight). I have come to get the slaves.’’ He took them, he led them (by aid of the 
pole)—they were all blind. He brought them to the water. Now she did the same way to 
them, she poured water on them. They all got their eyes (eyesight). Again he said to his 
brother, ‘‘Go, get some more. These will now go clean up the house.”’ So that is what they 
did. They went and cleaned the house. He brought (five more) and she did the same to 
them, she restored their eyesight. He said, ‘‘Now carry everything” (from the spring to 
the house). The slaves worked. She told her husband, ‘‘Tomorrow we'll work on the two 
old people.” He said, ‘‘Yes.”’ It became night. The next day she took them (his parents) to 
the water, and she did the same to them, she fixed their eyes. Now she had worked on all 
the people of her father-in-law. She had fixed their eyes. Now they fixed up their houses, 
they cleaned them. They fixed up their village as before (before their blindness). 

44. They lived there. They made a place where the two children could play. All day 
long they watched them run about. They would run together, they shot their arrows 
together. When it became evening they took them inside. They grew. The two boys got 
big. The next day they took them out, they played, they waited and watched, they took 
care of them as they played. (The flesh that connected them got thinner as they grew.) 

45. Now Blue Jay was going along. He thought, “If they were cut apart, they’d then be 
separate, they would be two then.’’ When one of them moved it (the flesh that joined them) 
became as thin as skin. He thought about it more and more. ‘(Maybe it will be a simple 
thing to do it to them, and then they’ll be two.”’ That’s what he was thinking as he went 
about. The next day they again took them out; they went and played. The people were 
there and watched. Soon Blue Jay was following. He thought, ‘‘Now I'll hit at them 
with my crest.’’ And so he did to them. They didn’t notice, they ran past him, they passed 
where Blue Jay stood. He hit at them with his crest. One went one way, one the other way. 
(But) they dropped, they died. Their entrails came out. The people stood up, they got 
them, they took them into the house. Their mother said nothing. The people wept. Blue 
Jay tried to cry, but he couldn’t. So, he went and purchased a cry. He bought it from an 
old woman. She said to him, ‘‘What is making your heart that way? Just say tomorrow, 
‘Oh, when will I be like that?’ They will tell me that you too, Blue Jay, should eat what is 
left over, in the bucket. That is what you will say.’’ So Blue Jay cried, and he said what 
she told him. As he went he fell and then he forgot his cry. He tried, ‘‘Wooo aaaah.” 
He said, ‘‘No, I have forgotten her cry.” 

46. Now it (the excitement) was ended for the people. She said to him, “‘I will go back 
home (above) and take our (still unburied) sons. Had they lived longer they would have 
become separate” (anyhow). But Blue Jay spoiled them. 

47. She (Sun) got ready, she went, she pulled at the (Spiders’) string. The basket was 
let down forthwith, it came down, she took her sons, one under each arm. She said to him 
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(to her husband), ‘“The people (the Indians who will be coming) are pretty near now. They 
will see me when something happens to a wealthy headman, they will see me (the Sun) 
with my sons on either side of me (as stars). Sometimes if it isn’t much of a wealthy 
headman (if he’s not extremely well-to-do) it might be only one of them (visible, of those 
two stars). (Then) only one they’ll see me bring out.’’ So she went away. They took her 
up above. Now that is the way they lived on—they (the husband’s people below there) 
became blind (again, because of the deaths of the boys). That is all of the myth. 


Students of the folklores of nonliterate peoples have long been familiar with 
scholarly attempts to read in some supposedly original or earlier meanings 
that were later distorted or veiled. Interpretations of this kind, offered to 
account for covert or latent content, have often been met with sound criticisms. 
It is unnecessary here to repeat the methodological warnings or to cite the 
limitations in ethnographical and historical evidence, that have warranted 
such responses. 

Knowledge of nonliterate peoples, and specifically of their folklores, has 
become increasingly varied in content and vast in quantity. It has also become 
rich in its indications of the operation of psychological processes. In fact, some 
older and now less confidently stressed Freudian formulations, as well as more 
recent psychoanalytic thinking regarding psychic behavior, can be objectively 
corroborated by citations from anthropological field reports. Myths are espe- 
cially direct or serve in uniquely objective fashion because of the evidence they 
offer that Freudian and related theory may be given some degree of support 
from what we have learned about non-European cultures. During ethnographic 
and folkloristic researches, field workers have frequently encountered cultural 
facts that might be used to substantiate orthodox psychoanalytical formula- 
tions. The Chinook myth which has been given includes several such facts that 
have turned up in my own field notebooks. It should be noted that I did 
not ask Mrs. Howard to tell me this particular myth. Nor did I control in any 
way, as far as I know, the content of the story when she first dictated it in the 
Clackamas dialect of the Chinook language. I believe that my free translation 
has not altered any meanings important for psychological discussions. 

The first episode of the myth (1) portrays the wealthy woman who cannot 
resist attendance, despite a temporary separation, at her headman husband’s 
spirit-power dance. It notes (2) her four female slaves who successively call 
her to get her to return to her crying infant. Only the fifth and last slave suc- 
ceeds in catching the ear of her mistress. The sequence of four failures followed 
by the fifth and successful summons should not be interpreted purely as a 
projection of some feature of Clackamas culture. It is a stylistic characteristic 
of the Clackamas oral literature, as it is that of a large area of peoples who 
surrounded the Clackamas. This sequence of five calls, only the last of which is 
heeded, may have significance as symbolization of concern, shared by peoples 
of a large contiguous region, over certain difficulties of survival in a food- 
gathering culture. That is to say, repetitions may have had to be stressed in a 
culture of meagre technological resources. In remote times, it would appear, 
as many as five repetitions had become applied to various forms of behavior: 
to ceremony, magic, and myth. In Clackamas myths, as in those of most of 
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their neighbors, everything was done not three or four but five times. There 
were always five brothers, five sisters, five bears, five arrows, or five steps 
taken. Five is the regional pattern number, or one might say the repetition 
number. Tension built till the fifth occurrence, and then the resolution relaxed 
the audience. 

In addition, the youngest of five siblings was invariably the only one who 
succeeded after the four older ones failed or were killed. In the culture, on the 
other hand, the older person, who had better background and judgment, was 
more likely to succeed. The success of the younger rather than the older person 
in myths may imply some sort of emotional outlet such as mild hostility to 
oldsters. 

The stick or piece of rotten wood put in a cradle in place of an infant (3) is 
another widespread regional folkloristic motif. Sometimes the stick was placed 
out in the open, talked to pursuers, and misdirected them. I am unable to 
suggest any meaning behind this motif. However, note that in other myths of 
the Clackamas and in myths of neighboring peoples, especially in myths about 
Coyote, feces either give information to Coyote or they talk and confuse 
pursuers. The question then may be asked, Is there a likelihood that rotten 
wood equates in some way with feces, because both are thought of as able to 
speak in mythical times? Indeed, there is a possibility of such an equation, 
but we would need more data to evaluate it. 

The concept of an ogress who steals infants (4) is widespread in Oregon and 
Washington Indian myths. So too is the notion of nightmarish mythical beings 
who eat most unpleasant things such as snakes and frogs, which the natives 
of this area never ate, no matter how famished. 

Note that the ogress, who is possibly a distorted mother-figure, forced the 
kidnapped youth to remain at an infantile level. He must ride in her pack basket 
wherever she goes (5, 10). The culture, on the other hand, accorded complete 
freedom of movement to children who wanted to walk. Children rode their 
mothers in wood-backed cradles only during the first twelve months. Subse- 
quently they navigated on their own. They might be permitted to suckle as 
late as at three, four, or more years of age. I know of no instance in Clackamas 
myths where a father figure demanded infantile behavior of younger people. 
Hostility to mothers therefore seems to be suggested here. 

The Crane (6, 7) motif appears to reflect the cultural trait of kindly interest 
and help of older neighbors of both sexes, in all the vicissitudes of toddlers 
and older children of the village. It may, however, be of interest that Crane 
was a male, while his neighbor was a female. Crane may represent the cultural 
fact of universal presence of helpful and accepting oldsters, and, in addition, 
may stress the greater affection for, or glamor accorded, the male sex, which 
among the Chinooks almost certainly had higher social status. 

The myth offers no manifest clue, other than aggression against one’s captor, 
to the motivation of the child for holding on to a fir limb (7) in order to stretch 
the neck of the ogress. Indians would perhaps suggest that as the way any 
child might play with its mother, but there seems to be hostility to females 
again in this bit of sadism. 
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Quite a number of extreme opposites appear in the behavior of Clackamas 
mythical beings, as contrasted with cultural reality. Perhaps the most tabooed 
or horrifying substances are used by some mythical beings as their exclusive 
diet—snakes and frogs have already been mentioned. Another opposite is 
Crane’s resort to a loud voice in order not to be heard, a whisper in order to 
be heard (7, 8). Other opposites are the absences of excretory orifices, excretory 
products, and the urine bucket (23 et al.)—more will be said below concerning 
these motifs. 

Slanderous and obscene animadversions about others’ genitals appear in the 
myths and in daily conversation. Therefore, note the ogress’ stupidity, which 
is amusing to modern Indians, rather than her anger, in her acceptance of the 
ribald description (9) of her birth. Regional myths usually characterize myth- 
ical ogres and monsters, whether male or female, as stupid. Even Coyote, a 
leading trickster and transformer in Clackamas myths, occasionally behaved 
stupidly. But he was thoroughly masculine from the cultural point of view. 

Fleas and lice were conceived of as the relatively few survivors of the Myth 
Age when they were more numerous and killed people (15 to 18). Their femin- 
inity in this myth, or the omission of reference to male vermin, is of especial 
interest. Further covert hostility to females seems witnessed in the woman 
who carried the darkness (19) in a container, the plug of which had to be 
removed to allow the modern rapid succession of daylight and darkness. 
Hostilities suggested by treatments in the myth of the female vermin and the 
darkness-woman appear to me to relate to the lower status of women and to 
monetary anxieties regarding bride payments in this culture, rather than to 
inadequate maternal care. Regrettably, we lack detailed data about child 
rearing and maternal care, but the meagre information we possess—such as 
permissible suckling long after the toddling age, and intimate or constant 
contact when in the cradle—suggests that it may have been good in the first 
years of the infant’s life. The relegation, during the daytime, of all weaned 
children to a playground apart from the village houses, and the ethnographic 
suggestions that parents were too busy to be bothered with child care after the 
period of weaning, suggest that there could have been a traumatic curtailment 
of maternal care and consequent resentment by the children. These factors 
need to be weighed with the factor of feminine social status and the equating 
of marriageable females and married women with money, before we deduce 
the principal causes for hostility to women as expressed in myths. 

The characteristics accorded the Cannibal Hunter people (20 et seq.) are 
noteworthy psychologically. These beings appear to be one of several projec- 
tions, into myth, of the continual anxiety all regional Indians must have felt 
regarding potential waylayings, murders, or magically induced sicknesses. 
Marauding, slave-hunting, vengeance-killings, and magical poisonings of in- 
habitants by other villages threatened everyone at all times. 

The wooden bucket for urine (23) was perhaps omnipresent in the Indian 
houses of western Oregon and Washington. The significance of its lack in the 
Cannibal house lies in the pointed service of this motif as a correlate of what 
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Freudians might dub the pregenital level of development of the Cannibal 
people. They did not urinate. 

The affection the Chinooks and their neighbors appear to have felt for 
children—parents wanted infants intensely, they say—contrasts with the horri- 
fying use of the shriveled hand of a murdered baby (24). 

In the early nineteenth century, in Clackamas Chinook culture the youngest 
sister who had just gone through her first menstruation, hence the most 
desirable of the sisters sexually and maritally, did not go about as freely as her 
older sisters. In the myth the youngest sister was so unfree as to be tied up in 
a bag hung from a rafter (24 et al.). Of course, nothing of the kind occurred in 
the culture. This mythical extreme of confinement and restriction of move- 
ment assuredly ties in with the severe curtailment of activities and the chap- 
eronage, by older sisters, female cousins, aunts, or grandmothers, of girls 
immediately following their first menstruation. They were then of great value 
in terms of marital payment money. They would be guarded to ensure chastity 
and maintenance of monetary worth in the marriage payment until purchased 
in marriage during their subsequent adolescent years. 

The myth also may reflect the marketability and hence the lower status of 
females. Its ascription of a preposterous kind of giggling (25) to the marriage- 
able adolescent girls indicates hostility to them as sources of economic anxiety 
and interfamilial tension. If this speculation is justified, it is interesting that 
there is no direct ethnographic evidence that Clackamas adolescent girls gen- 
erally indulged in spasms of idiotic giggling. 

The use of children’s skins as floor mats (25) again suggests the intense 
affection for youngsters and the concern lest they, rather than adults, be hurt 
or stolen to become slaves. Perhaps too, like the baby’s shriveled hand em- 
ployed as a comb, the motif of the human-skin floor mat ties in with guilt 
feelings of the Chinook groups who, among all the peoples of the Oregon- 
Washington region, were outstanding holders and vendors of captive children. 
Non-Chinook slaves were taken by Chinook headmen who raided bands of 
Indians at some distance from the Columbia River. Children and adolescents 
were preferred as captives. 

The motif of foods that pass through a tube out of the body (26) I interpret 
not as a symbolization of fellatio but simply as a defense mechanism which 
ameliorated the horror felt regarding cannibalism. The tube device allowed 
the hero to remain a human being who could be regarded with sympathy 
because he skillfully rejected foods that no human being should eat. 

The concept of a lack of excretory and genital resources in the Cannibal 
people, hence their limitation to oral satisfactions, suggests one of the most 
striking psychological deductions that can be drawn from this myth (25, 26). It 
is of interest at least in the light of the Freudian theory of levels in personality 
growth. The Clackamas apparently verbalized their distaste or horror for 
creatures who were orally fixated and devoid of anuses and genitals. Their 
feeling about such creatures appears to be only slightly resolved by the hero’s 
easy departure from the Cannibals’ house. Here the Clackamas in effect 
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achieved, in myth, the concept of individuals who were orally fixated and the 
concomitant concept of individuals who lacked genital interests. 

At the same time the orally cruel Cannibals engaged in marriages that could 
not involve a sexual aspect. Such a portraiture may reflect the actual culture, 
where monetary and status rather than affectional motivations determined the 
marriages which fathers of well-to-do families arranged for their children. 
Again in line with Freudian theory is the identification of the “‘oral character”’ 
with eating of human beings. Of course, in the myth it is actual rather than 
psychological eating. 

The horror of the Cannibal theme is relieved by the hero’s subsequent sojourn 
with a wealthy and wholly admirable family. Their youngest daughter was the 
Sun (29 et seq.). A family so well stationed would constitute the most desirable 
of marital and in-law relationships. The youngest daughter, Sun, was sym- 
bolized as one who was as securely and desirably ‘‘covered,”’ that is, protected 
at puberty, as the youngest of the appalling Cannibal girls. That was as it 
should be. But Sun girl had the finest sort of comb. And the trail to her house 
was strewn with Pacific Northwest types of valuables: red paint, money beads, 
and fine feathers. Presumably no special psychological feature was involved 
in the hero’s entrance and immediate urine-cleansing, when he washed his hair 
and body with the contents of the house urine-bucket: the peoples of the coastal 
area far beyond the Chinooks also removed vermin in just this manner. Cleans- 
ing with urine served, with nice economy of reference, to indicate that Sun 
girl’s people were anatomically and behaviorally normal, or as Freudians 
might phrase it, were advanced healthily beyond an oral to a genital level: 
their house had the usual bucket of urine and therefore they had genitals. 
When the hero had washed himself and secured the occupant’s help in obtaining 
acomb, he correctly and respectfully put the highly marketable girl, or rather 
the marriageable one, back in her fittingly secluded nook. 

Furthermore, everyone else was psychologically healthy in her house. They 
sang and laughed as people should. They ate deer meat, not human meat. 
They used rugs or blankets that were not human hides. Of course, the hero’s 
sleeping with the youngest girl of a wealthy family which he visited for a 
matter of hours would not have occurred in the culture before the completion 
of the marriage ceremony, days or months later. But after all even a genitally 
normal and otherwise completely laudable Chinook family of wealth could 
be portrayed as offering its most valuable daughter with some undue speed, 
in the wish-fulfillment world of myth. In fact, the attractiveness of this family, 
by contrast with the nightmarishness of the Cannibals, is all the greater for its 
culturally aberrant accordance of lightning-fast marriage and sex without 
antecedent, time-consuming, tension-arousing, and expensive exchanges of 
money beads and other things of value (30). 

The fumigation motif (31 to 33) appears to serve some further need to 
exorcise the horrible and tabooed. Or, the loveliness of life in a wealthy and 
healthy family had to be interrupted, for a threatening moment, once again 
to build up tension in order to enjoy still another relief. 
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Then, note the additional antifeminine emphasis in not mentioning the 
mothers in either the Cannibal or the wealthy house. And in reporting that the 
four older Cannibal sisters stank and that they came in jealousy (32), to be 
driven away by the cleansing fumes of burning fir boughs. The Canniba| 
parents did not come, only the potentially marriageable daughters who ep. 
joyed more freedom than their youngest sister. Also note the insight of the 
Clackamas in reporting the overt hostility of genitally inadequate females 
against those who possessed genitals. 

The Siamese twins motif (35 et seq.) may express anxiety regarding the 
occasional abnormalities found in newborn infants, and the need to watch 
toddlers constantly lest they be hurt. I recall no mention of antipathy to 
twins in the Clackamas culture. 

The blindness which afflicted the hero’s people (36 et seq.), even their slaves, 
after his theft in infancy, may also have expressed anxiety about possibilities 
so awful as slave-trading. Since the Clackamas and some other Chinook groups 
were leaders in the slave business of the Pacific Northwest, the blindness, due 
to excessive weeping, ascribed to the pitiful people who had suffered from thefts 
of their offspring, may have tied in with conflicting feelings regarding a central 
economic interest or may have relieved some feeling of guilt. 

Reuniting the temporarily separated parents (36, 37) may have been a 
means of relieving anxiety regarding a separation which could be exceedingly 
expensive or might lead to a murderous inter-in-law feud. So, in this myth 
the parents reunited, and every Clackamas assuredly felt better that they 
did so. 

The successive items in the plot, and their possible connotations, are only 
one side of the coin. The plot as a whole may also be considered. What does 
it portray in general? It describes a hero figure, a hero because he is a wealthy 
headman’s son. He is a hero because of high social status, thanks to birth, 
not to merit. Although he is kidnapped and then nearly trapped in a marriage 
into a horrible family, he succeeds in marrying the most desirable daughter 
of another wealthy family. All Clackamas people must have felt much better 
that his marriage was in the good family, not the bad family. Then the plot 
shows his ill fortune in having Siamese twins, who by an unhappy accident 
are severed and die. This tragedy again reduces his mourning family, as well 
as their slaves, to pitiable blindness in spite of high social station. The plot, 
then, allowed the Clackamas storyteller’s audience, which was, of course, of 
wealthy, poor, and slaves, to enjoy vicariously the excitement of the very 
finest kind of marriage—to Sun girl and her outstandingly wealthy family. 
At the same time the audience could also participate, perhaps with sadistic 
satisfaction, in tribulations such as vermin, Cannibal people, death of children, 
which beset even the most admirable, that is, the wealthiest of people. 

No further comments on covert features of a psychological kind, and related 
features of culture, need be ventured for this myth. Knowledge of Clackamas 
culture will remain too fragmentary to warrant confident formulations regard- 
ing many mental and emotional mechanisms once operative in this vanished 
culture. However, as A. I. Hallowell indicated in an excellent paper on the 
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yse of myths for psychological deductions, it is indispensable that we employ 
every piece of available ethnographic information with the mythology to 
avoid possible errors in inference from the latter.’ It is a pity that ethnographic 
information is still so meagre for the Chinook groups: but some of the villages 
upriver from the Clackamas may be studied today, notably the Wishram and 
Wasco just east of the Dalles; and beginnings of such study have been made in 
recent years, following a sketch of Wishram culture by Spier and Sapir.‘ 
Interpretations of Clackamas mythology in general might advisedly be post- 
poned until reports of recent studies of the Wishram and the Wasco have been 
worked up. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that among the deductions that can be ventured 
at present from this myth, the Clackamas concept of a genitally unequipped, 
orally cruel, and jealous ogre, a concept that doubtless can be paralleled in 
mythologies elsewhere, is of unique interest. It appears to offer evidence, if 
any more evidence is now needed, that some of the older Freudian formulations 
continue to have utility for comprehension of non-European as well as European 
peoples. It suggests that the notion of preoccupation with, or limitation to, 
oral interests, and a concomitant failure to achieve genital interests, lay within 
the consciously imaginative resources of the carriers of non-European cultures 
over and above any covert operation of the processes described by that notion. 
Certainly the concept of the connection between excessive oral interest and 
failure to develop normal genital activity seems to be present. The genesis of 
the Clackamas characterization of beings of this kind calls for explanation, 
but it is difficult to imagine how origins and developments of such matters 
can be indicated for a culture concerning which we know so little. To be sure, 
the pursuit of any psychological deductions for cultures where some but not 
all the myths have been recorded, where the ethnographical materials are 
fragmentary, where there is no possibility of further field research in the group 
itself and only some culturally similar survivors about ninety miles away can 
be studied, is beset with limitations which should be clearly noted. 

Although the so-called universal symbols and the other processes of the older 
Freudian literature may apply usefully in some myths and in some cultures, 
they need to be tested afresh in every instance. To do this we need extensive 
ethnographic material in each such instance, as well as comparisons of other 
collections of myths from the same region. It also appears that the significance 
and function of symbols in the dreams of people of our own culture vary with 
the personality of the individual dreamer; with his life history; his recent 
experiences; and his emotional problems and needs. It is therefore probable, 
since features are shared, of course, by dreams and myths, that the psycho- 


3A. I. Hallowell, “‘Myth, Culture and Personality,” American Anthropologist, 49 (1947), 
544-556. 

‘L. Spier and E. Sapir, Wishram Ethnography (University of Washington Publications in 
Anthropology, 3, 1930), 151-300. Additional materials on a Chinook culture are in V. F. Ray, 
Lower Chinook Ethnographic Notes (University of Washington Publications in Anthropology, 
7, 1938), 29-165; also in his Culture Element Distributions: 22, Plateau (Anthropological Records, 
8, 1942), 99-262. 
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logical functions of the mythological motifs vary too with cultures and the 
kinds of personalities that develop in them. If we hope to employ studies of 
the adjacent Wishram and Wasco as analogues to assist in the interpretation 
of Clackamas mythology, we need first to know how similar were these cultures 
and the personalities created by them. But there will be one insurmountable 
limitation to such comparison: A known and living group will be compared with 
the Clackamas, regarding whom no more can be ascertained and not much is 
known. 

The researches of Franz Boas and others show that it is possible to infer 
various features of a culture, and Hallowell has added some psychological data 
where careful folkloristic recordings are at hand. This paper attempts to 
suggest specific psychological returns from folkloristic analysis, where little 
ethnographic material is available to help in checking, and to encourage the 
development of such research, precisely as Hallowell has indicated it might be 
done. We can learn many things—I will not say that we can learn most of what 
we want to know—about mental and emotional facets of Pacific Northwest 
cultures if we explore the almost unexampled shelves of folklore from that area. 
As I see it, the texts and translations of folklore from the Northwest, as con- 
trasted with records of beliefs and customs secured directly in English during 
ethnographic observation and query, display an objectivity, certitude, or 
definiteness of presence of emotional and psychological traits that has not often 
been appreciated. These psychological traits and native insights, revealed in 
or deduced with care from folkloristic texts, have something in common with 
the formal and semantic classes and other patternings deduced by linguistic 
analysis. Group-shared psychological traits are found in the folkloristic texts. 
Such group projections may be contrasted with the relatively individual re- 
sponses natives give to projective tests or even to many of the ethnographer’s 
queries. The textual narratives are a more narrowly group-stylized response. 
They have suffered less acculturational distortion and deterioration than most 
ethnographic information, at least in some dying cultures. Folktales are, in a 
sense, the joint projections of generations and of thousands of raconteurs. 
Our task is also to find out why and how they appeared, in the light of what we 
can also learn about everything else in the culture and in neighboring cultures. 

Folktale-content survives in a period of shattering acculturation somewhat 
like the morphological and phonemic features discerned by the scientific linguist 
in the speech of the very last speaker of the native language. The contents of 
the folktales resemble linguistic features rather than ethnographic features 
in the certitude we can attain regarding their very presence, although the 
deductions hazarded about their psychological function for the native par- 
ticipants in the folklore must be drawn with great caution. A central point of 
this paper is that we can tentatively formulate regarding a few psychological 
matters in a sadly shattered culture represented perhaps by only one informed 
survivor, if we analyze the group-shared projective data in folkloristic texts 
dictated and translated by that survivor, and if we employ the checks available 
in ethnographic and mythic materials noted for that culture and its neighbors. 
It is no doubt premature to assert that we can employ this technique to 
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reveal the major features of personality, the configurations of personality, 
and the processes of personality development in an otherwise shattered culture. 
There is no doubt in my mind that we can resort to the technique as a means of 
displaying the presence of at least many incidental, minor, or unpatterned 
features of a psychological kind, and perhaps also, if we are lucky, some central 


features. 


University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 
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TOM PEETE CROSS, 1879-1951 


Tom Peete Cross, a lifelong friend of folklore and folklorists, brought to the graduate 
school at Harvard a rich background of folk tradition from his home in Virginia. He stud. 
ied English literature under George Lyman Kittredge, who had just completed Francis 
James Child’s edition of the English and Scottish popular ballads. He found himself 
among scholars aware of the importance of folklore to both medieval literature and moder 
studies. This awareness of medieval and modern aspects was at all times characteristic 
of Tom Peete Cross. He could discuss with equal facility and knowledge a traditional 
detail in an Arthurian romance or a modern American folksong. He wrote his doctoral 
dissertation on Celtic elements in medieval romance and to this subject he remained 
faithful throughout his life. His studies took him to Ireland, where he learned modern 
Irish and became familiar with the collecting and study of Irish folklore that the Gaelic 
League sponsored. Soon after his return to the United States he was called to the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. During his stay there he wrote on folklore and encouraged the 
collection of local traditions. When he came to the University of Chicago, he gave courses 
in medieval and eighteenth-century literature. In both fields he pointed out the signif. 
cance and interest of folk literature. His various medieval studies, of which Lancelot 
and Guenevere (1930), written in collaboration with William A. Nitze, is the longest and 
most important, show in various ways the impact of the folk on literature. His lectures 
on eighteenth-century literature included, of course, mention of Ossian and the begin- 
nings of ballad studies. Here, too, he inspired his hearers with enthusiasm. After his 
retirement from active teaching his zeal did not flag. His various articles of the last few 
years show him to be a master of his subject. 

The task that Tom Peete Cross began in the early thirties was fortunately completed 
and we shall soon see it in print. This index of narrative themes in early and medieval 
Irish literature was close to his heart and many professional burdens did not prevent him 
from returning to it again and again. A version that he finished a dozen years ago did not 
satisfy him and although he had had warning that the time was short, he undertook and 
carried through a drastic revision. This index will have a permanent place in every folk- 
lorist’s library. 

Tom Peete Cross was a distinguished medievalist, who was honored by election to the 
fellows of the Medieval Academy. He was a loyal and active friend of Celtic studies. His 
Bibliographical Guide to English Studies, which is now in its tenth edition, has had a 
success that few bibliographies have enjoyed. It bears witness to his skill and scholarly 
judgment. These activities show the wide range of his interests and the high quality of 
his abilities but need no praise here. His genial and generous kindness and his spon- 
taneous enthusiasm for the work done by others made his influence and his friendships 
far-reaching and numerous. In his life and works Tom Peete Cross supported the study of 
folklore and stimulated those engaged in it. 


University of California, ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California. 
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THE LINEAGE AND BIRTH OF 
SIR ALDINGAR 


By Dona.p S. TAYLOR 


HE PROBLEM of the age of British ballads must have occasioned 

nearly as many logomachies as the delicate question of ballad origins. 

It arises again in W. J. Entwistle’s European Balladry, where, arguing 
from the tradition behind ‘Sir Aldingar’”’ (Child 59.A), he thrice asserts that 
the English ballad began as early as the mid-twelfth century. Now Sir Aldingar, 
like most folk heroes and most folk villains, is of doubtful and impure birth. 
We smell a fault and yet we cannot wish the fault undone, the issue of it 
being so proper. But we ought to pause and consider before raising this prior 
Edmund, this old pretender, to sovereignty over English balladry by right of 
age. 

Entwistle’s argument may be summarized briefly. William of Malmesbury 
states definitely that a poem about the false accusation and surprising de- 
liverance of Canute’s daughter Gunhild was sung publicly in England in the 
mid-twelfth century. William refers, no doubt, to a traditional poem of content 
identical with “Sir Aldingar’’—either the ballad itself or a similar piece in 
another style. The English poet’s plot, though it may have been fuller, cannot 
have covered more than this single significant episode. It was he, then, who 
gave the story its definitive form and started it circulating over Europe, thus 
writing, apparently, the oldest English ballad.' 


1 European Balladry (Oxford, 1939), pp. 66-67, 195, 233-234. I give here, for reference, these 
sources of my summary: ‘“‘The cardinal document as to the date of our ballads is a piece of 
external evidence. William of Malmesbury states definitely that a poem about Canute’s 
daughter Gunhild, falsely accused before her husband the Emperor Henry III, and unexpectedly 
delivered, was ‘nostris adhuc in triviis cantitata’ (c. 1140). Brompton (c. 1350) names her accuser 
and defender, Roddyngar and Mimicon; Matthew of Westminister gives us Mimecan. There is 
no doubt that these references are to a poem of traditional nature and of content identical 
with the ballad of Sir Aldingar. The poem was either the ballad itself, or some very similar 
piece in another style which we gratuitously hypothetize. The early rise of the ballad is assured 
by its spread to Denmark and over the whole north. ... We learn from William of Malmesbury 
that a song corresponding to ‘Sir Aldingar’ was sung at the crossroads of England in the middle 
years of the twelfth century. ... The plot is probably not private to the ballad. Paulus Diaconus 
tells the same story in a few words concerning the Lombard queen Gundiberga in the seventh 
century, and in view of the remarkable popularity of the Lombard History, there seems no 
reason for refusing to consider that this text is the original germ of the ballad. William of 
Malmesbury (1150) related the plot of the ballad, insisting on the smallness of the champion 
(puerulum) and the great bulk of the accuser (delatori giganteae moliminis homini), and he 
adds the significant remark that this was a subject for public recitations (et nostro adhuc sae 
culo etiam in triviis cantitata). The language of this song was doubtless not that of the sixteenth- 
century [sic] ballads that we now read; the plot may have been more fully expounded, but it 
cannot have extended to more than the single significant episode. The poem was of unknown age 
even in the middle years of the twelfth century (adhuc etiam)... . It is not, as we have seen, 
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The case for Aldingar’s primacy would seem to be strong. If, however, we 
look at William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum Anglorum, the ‘‘cardinal docy. 
ment’’ in Entwistle’s series of hypotheses, we shall see that William does no; 
state that the plot of the ballad was sung, recited, or related in any form 
in triviis or anywhere else.” 


But farther, as I had begun to relate, his sister Gunhilda, the daughter of Canute by 
Emma, a young woman of exquisite beauty, who was sighed for, but not obtained, by 
many lovers in her father’s time, was by Hardecanute given in marriage to Henry, emperor 
of the Germans. The splendour of the nuptial pageant was very striking, and is even in 
our times frequently sung in ballads about the streets: where while this renowned lady 
was being conducted to the ship [a more literal translation of this sentence thus far would 
be: That nuptial pomp was celebrated (and is, even to our century, still sung in public 
places) until the young woman of such great renown was led to the ship.] all the nobility 
of England were crowding around and contributing to her charges whatever was contained 
in the general purse, or royal treasury. Proceeding in this manner to her husband, she 
cherished for a long time the conjugal tie; at length being accused of adultery, she opposed 
in single combat to her accuser, a man of gigantic size, a young lad of her brother's 
establishment, whom she had brought from England, while her other attendants held 
back in cowardly apprehension. When, therefore, they engaged, the impeacher, through 
the miraculous interposition of God, was worsted, by being ham-strung. Gunhilda, 
exulting at her unexpected success, renounced the marriage contract with her husband: 
nor could she be induced either by threats or by endearments again to share his bed: 
but taking the veil of a nun, she calmly grew old in the service of God. 


William clearly states, then, that the wedding ceremony, not the accusation, 
was the subject of public songs. Even if we gratuitously assume that these 
songs did speak of the accusation and the trial by combat, we cannot pretend 
that ‘it cannot have extended to more than the single significant episode.” 
Professor Entwistle has taken unwarranted liberties with William’s text. 

A close consideration of the analogues to ‘‘Sir Aldingar’’ made available by 
Professor Child leads, I believe, to quite different conclusions about the ballad. 
It is first necessary, however, to get the essential elements of the two British 
versions (Child 59.A and B) clearly in mind. Then one can see Sir Aldingar’s 
possible relationships to the three families of analogous stories, place him in 
his own Scandinavian family, and make reasonable conjectures about the date 
and circumstances of his birth. 


“Our king’s’” trusted steward, Sir Aldingar, lusts to lie with “our comely queene” 
Elinor; when she refuses he puts a leper into her bed. Sir Aldingar then leads the king to 
the scene, and the enraged king, confronted with such evidence, promises to hang the 
leper and burn the queen. Elinor finds in all this the explanation of a strange dream, and 
she asks the king for a knight, that her chastity may be tried by combat; the king gives 





original to the English poet; but it was he who gave the story a definitive form, and sent it 
rolling among his connexions over all Europe. He also created, as it seems, the oldest English 
ballad.” 

? Gesta, Bk. II. The translation is that of J. A. Giles in William of Malmesbury's Chronicle 
of the King of England (London, 1848), pp. 207-208. The material in brackets is my own 
translation. The text of the origina! is from the T. D. Hardy edition of Gesta . . . (London, 1840), 
I, 321-322. 
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her forty days to find a champion. A messenger to the south finds no champion, but a 
messenger to the east finds a little child who knows the queen’s dream and promises 
boot for her bale. When the forty days have expired, the queen is put to the fire, but 
the little child comes riding from the east, orders the firebrands removed, and challenges 
Sir Aldingar. Sir Aldingar, who would not have feared fifty such antagonists, allows the 
child the first stroke and is promptly rid of his legs from the knees down. Aldingar im- 
mediately calls for a priest, confesses his guilt, and begs the queen’s forgiveness. Elinor 
is restored to the king, and the leper is made steward in Aldingar’s stead. 


This is the English version of 1650 (Child 59.A). The Scottish version of 
1803 (Child 59.B), though its language is more modern and its prosody more 
regular, differs in plot in only two important respects: the villain is one 
Rodingham, and the hero is a full-grown knight from the north, Sir Hugh le 
Blond.* 

Professor Child summarizes, in his introduction to ‘Sir Aldingar,’’ over forty 
medieval and modern analogues of this ballad,‘ from ballad, romance, folktale, 
chronicle, and saga, and he divides them into three families. He places the 
British “Sir Aldingar’’ in the first family—the Scandinavian—but notes that 
“Sir Aldingar’’ has ‘‘adopted one characteristic trait from another source,’’5 
the loathly lover placed in the queen’s bed by her accuser to provide circum- 
stantial evidence of her adultery. The source of this trait seems to be the second 
family of analogues—the Oliva-Sibilla group, which is related to the Charle- 
magne cycle. The third family, however—the Empress of Germany group— 
has more parallels to the Scandinavian family than the second. 

The Oliva-Sibilla family,® ranging from the thirteenth to the nineteenth 
century, centers in France, but versions are also found in Scotland, the Faeroe 
Islands, Spain, Holland, England, Norway, and Germany. The lady is usually 
the sister of Charlemagne or Pepin (when her name is Oliva or a variant), 
or the wife of Charlemagne (Sibilla). She is accused of adultery and a damning 
bedfellow is provided (a boy, a black beggar, a young gentleman, or a dwarf) 
in all but three of the stories which Child summarizes. Usually the queen is 
never tried—she is either banished or she dies. But in four versions, trial by 
fire or water, by spear or sword points, or by combat is suggested. The oldest, 
and for this discussion the most significant version, is the second section of the 
Karlamagnus Saga,’ significant because ‘‘it was translated from an English 
copy brought home by a Norseman resident in Scotland in 1287.’8 Olif, sister 


Entwistle finds this story ‘‘a sort of inversion of the legend of Joseph and Zuleika” (p. 233). 
This legend has an accusation of adulterous behavior, and Joseph is a trusted steward, but 
beyond this there seems to be no close parallel; Potiphar believes Zuleika’s story, throws 
Joseph into prison, and a new episode begins. The Apocryphal story of Susanna and the elders 
provides a much closer parallel: the accusers are trusted councilors, and Susanna is proved 
guiltless by the skillful arguments of a young and unknown hero. The story, at any rate, is an 
extremely old one. 

‘F. J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston and New York, 1892-98), 
Il, 33-43. 

‘Ibid., II, 33. 

®Ibid., II, 39-41. 

"Ibid., II, 39-40. 

®Ibid., II, 39. 
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to Charlemagne and wife of King Hugo, is accused of adultery by Milon, a 
trusted steward. He puts the queen to sleep with a potion, does the same with 
a black beggar, and then places the beggar in the queen’s bed. The king is 
brought to view this tableau; and the queen, upon awakening, demands tria| 
by fire, by sword and spear points, or by water. But Milon persuades King 
Hugo that she is a witch, and her pleas do not avail. A certain knight cally 
Milon a liar and challenges him to combat. Milon is to be fully armed, while 
the challenger is to be unarmed, riding a mule, and having only a wooden wand 
for weapon. The queen’s champion throws Milon immediately but again to no 
avail—the king continues his plans for her death. Three similarities to the 
Sir Aldingar story are striking: the accusing trusted steward, the loathly 
bedfellow, and the trial by unequal combat. 

The Empress of Germany family is represented in English by the romance 
“The Erl of Tolous,” in Spain and Provence by the Ramon de Barcelona stories, 
and also in France, Germany, Denmark, and Italy, and ranges in date from 
1300 to 1641.° The heroine, usually an empress of Germany and three times 
the Empress Matilda, is accused of adultery,!° and in four versions the accuser 
gets circumstantial evidence into her bed. In all versions in this group there is 
a trial by combat. Note that Gunhild, the heroine of the Scandinavian family, 
was also an empress of Germany, that her husband’s name was Henry, which 
name is found in two versions of this family, and that the trial by combat is 
almost constant in both families. 

Members of the Scandinavian family, of which the British ‘Sir Aldingar” 
is a part, are found also in Denmark, the Faeroe Islands, Norway, Iceland, 
and France; the central tradition of the family, recorded in the mid-twelfth 
century by William of Malmesbury, is still current in the popular ballads of 
Scandinavia." The heroine—always Gunhild or some variant of that name 
except in the British “Sir Aldingar”’ ballads—is accused of committing adultery 
with a clergyman or with a leper (the latter in the British versions). The accuser 
is usually a trusted courtier, a large man, and all his names seem to be related: 
Ravnlil, Ravnhild, Rognvaldr, Rundkrud Hagesgaard, Roysningur, Raffuen- 
gaard, Ronegaar, Réng&rd, Roddyngar, (Si)r Aldingar, Rodingham, Rodegan. 
He presents circumstantial evidence (the bedfellow) only in the English- 
Scottish ballads. The king, usually Henry, allows the queen’s virtue to be tried 
by combat in all but the Icelandic and Faeroe versions, in which she is tried 
by fire. In the Scottish “Sir Aldingar’’ the queen’s champion is Sir Hugh le 
Blond, a knight, apparently of normal size and skillful in tournaments; in 
the Icelandic versions there is no champion. But in all other versions in the 
Scandinavian group he is named either Mimecan, Mimmering, or some variant, 
or he is small and comparatively weak, or he has both the name and the physical 
disadvantages; it seems likely that even his names suggest smallness.” 

® Tbid., II, 41-43. 

10 In four versions the accusation is by two nobles. Two of these versions are Spanish. Note 
the similarity here to the Susanna story and compare with the similar apparent use of a Biblical 
plot in the Spanish ballad of the death of Don Fadrique. 

1 Child, II, 33-39. 
2 Tbid., II, 37n. 
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lilon, a In attempting to date the British ‘‘Sir Aldingar’’ tradition, I must sketch 
ne with in as much as possible of the history of the Scandinavian family and then place 
king jg the British ballad in the family. The first step is an inventory of the legendary 
ds trial and historical materials which may have contributed to the Gunhild tradition. 
S King About A.D. 630, Gundeberg, wife of the Lombard King Arioald, is supposed 
it calls to have been accused by a disappointed lover of a plot to poison the king and 
» While take another man. King Arioald consented to a trial by combat, and her accuser 
1 Wand was killed by a champion of her own race (Frankish) named Pitto or Carellus. 
1 to no Pitto probably means “‘little’’ and Carellus is probably a diminutive.” Here, 
to the then, are three basic elements of the Scandinavian tradition—the accusation, 
oathly the trial by combat, and, probably, the diminutive champion." 

About 887, Richarda, wife of the Emperor Charles III, is said to have been 
mance accused of committing adultery with a bishop. She requested trial by fire or 
stories, combat, and after being cleared of guilt by fire, she entered a monastery. 
> from The supposed adultery with a clergyman is common to all of the Scandinavian 

times family except the English, Scottish, and Norwegian versions. Trial by fire 
ccuser replaces trial by combat in Iceland and the Faeroes. 
here is In 1338 the minstrel Herbertus sang at St. Swithins a ballad on the accusa- 
amily, tion of adultery and subsequent vindication of Emma, wife of Canute and 
which mother of Gunhild. About 1020, according to several chronicles, Emma was 
tbat is accused of committing adultery with a bishop and vindicated herself by walking 
over nine glowing ploughshares without injury.'® Again the clergyman and the 
ngar” trial by fire appear and the heroine is mother to Gunhild, eventual heroine of 
eland, the full-blown Scandinavian tradition. Furthermore, a ballad was made of the 
welfth incident. 
ads of The chronicles also state that about 1024 St. Cunigund, consort of the Em- 
name peror St. Henry II, was widely accused of breaking with others the mutual 
ultery vows of chastity she had made with Henry. She was granted the ordeal by 
-Cuser fire and thus vindicated.!7 Note that Gunhild, eventual heroine of the Scandi- 
lated: navian tradition, was Cunigund after her marriage to the Emperor Henry III. 
ffuen- Fortunately for her legendary life, Gunhild seems to have fallen heir to 
egan. most of these incidents, even though she had no public difficulty with her 
glish- husband between their marriage in 1036 and her death in Ravenna two years 
tried later. The elements of the tradition must have gathered easily about her 
tried name. The accusation of adultery became associated with her because her 
gh le mother Emma and St. Cunigund were both victims of such accusations. The 
ts; in clerical adultery joined the tradition because of the bishop involved in her 
n the mother’s accusation and because of the similar case of the Empress Richarda. 
‘lant, The trial by fire is to be found in the stories of Emma, Cunigund, and Richarda. 
a 8 Ibid., II, 39. 
4 Entwistle notes that one of the chronicles giving this story, Paulus Diaconus’ Lombard 
History, was extremely popular, and suggests that it was “the original germ of the ballad” 
, Note (p. 233). 
iblical 46 Child, II, 38-39. 

16 Ibid., II, 38. 

1 Tbid., II, 38. Note that the Faeroe and Icelandic versions also have the ordeal by fire. 

8 Tbid., II, 37. 
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The trial by combat between unequally matched antagonists may well have 
come from the Gundeberg legend. 

Most of the members of this Scandinavian family are popular ballads, and 
the illogical mixture of false history and legend at its source confirms its 
popular nature. The earliest possible date for the Scandinavian family would 
be far enough from the date of Gunhild’s death (ca. 1038) for the actual 
details of her life to be forgotten. The earliest extant account of the full. 
blown Gunhild tradition is found in the passage already quoted from William 
of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum Anglorum. (ca. 1150). 

We have noted the inadequacy of this account as a basis for Entwistle’s 
hypotheses. It seems probable, nevertheless, that William got the story from 
popular tradition: his whole account is unhistorical. The Gunhild tradition 
arose, therefore, sometime between 1038, the date of Gunhild’s death, and 
1150, the approximate date of the Gesta. Since William gives no account of 
them, we cannot be sure that the names of the hero and the accuser were 
part of the Gunhild tradition by 1150, although he dwells on their disparity 
in size. The names are first given in a French metrical life of Edward the 
Confessor, “‘translatée du Latin,’ and written sometime between 1245 and 
1272: there Gunhild’s champion is a dwarf named Mimecan and her gigantic 
accuser is Rodegan. By 1272, then, the Gunhild tradition, the story found in 
the popular ballads of Denmark, Norway, Iceland, and the Faeroe Islands 
was a detailed unity. 

But what artistic form had this tradition taken by 1150 or even by 1272? 
It may have been told in ballads, romances, or folktales, or in all three. Since 
all the extant versions are either popular ballads or chronicles, whereas the 
members of the Oliva-Sibilla and the Empress of Germany families are hardly 
ever ballads, it seems reasonable to postulate a corpus of ballads dealing with 
this incident in England, Scotland, Denmark, and perhaps other Scandinavian 
countries by 1150 or at least by 1272. We cannot be sure, however, and even 
if such a corpus existed, the Child “Sir Aldingar’’ versions of the seventeenth 
and nineteenth centuries could not be directly descended from it. 

The Child versions of “Sir Aldingar,” though like enough to the Gunhild 
ballads to be included in the Scandinavian group, have significant differences 
which set them off from all other versions in that group. The loathly bedfellow 
in both English and Scottish versions has no parallel in the rest of the Scandi- 
navian family. And the only name among the four consistently found in the 
Scandinavian family (Gunhild, Henry, Ravengaard, and Mimecan) to carry 
over into both British versions is Ravengaard—in the English version (Si)r 
Aldingar, and in the Scotch Rodingham. The English version (Child 59.A) 
has Elinor for Gunhild, retains Henry (although it is not the same Henry— 
the Middle Ages always had plenty of Henrys), and has a little child for 
Mimmering-Mimecan. The Scotch version (Child 59.B) has simply “‘our queen” 
and “‘our king’’ and substitutes Sir Hugh le Blond for Mimecan. 

The British ‘‘Sir Aldingar” versions in Child seem to derive from three 
sources: the Gunhild tradition of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
Oliva-Sibilla stories of the Charlemagne cycle, and oral tradition. The Gunhild 
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tradition has contributed the basic outline of the story, the name of the 
accuser (Sir Aldingar or Rodyngham), the trial by combat, and the disparity 
in the sizes of the contestants. 

The most likely source for the loathly bedfellow seems to be the Oliva- 
Sibilla family, especially since the oldest member of this family, the second 
section of the Karlamagnus saga, was “translated from an English copy brought 
home by a norseman resident in Scotland in 1287.” Here the bedfellow, a 
black beggar, is put to sleep with a potion before being placed in Oliva’s bed. 
In the Scotch version of ‘‘Sir Aldingar”’ the villain Rodingham intoxicates the 
leper in order to get him into the queen’s bed. And this thirteenth-century 
Oliva story provides further parallels: the villain is a steward, and the con- 
testants are unequally matched. It is, moreover, the only member of the 
Oliva-Sibilla family with such a contest. An exchange of incidents between 
this story and the Gunhild tradition of thirteenth-century Britain seems en- 
tirely probable. 

Since the Empress of Germany group of analogues has only four versions 
with an accusing bedfellow, it may also have been influenced by the Oliva- 
Sibilla group in this respect. In most ways, however, the Empress of Germany 
group is closer to the Scandinavian Gunhild tradition than is the Oliva- 
Sibilla group. The two were actually confused in a 1641 version of the Matilda- 
Henry squabble.'® 

Since changes in proper names are a particularly common manifestation of 
oral tradition, it requires no special pleading to account for Elinor and Sir 
Hugh le Blond in the British “Sir Aldingar’’ ballads. When Gunhild no longer 
meant anything to the people once ruled by her father Canute, two Henrys 
were still in their minds, and both Henry II and Henry III had wives named 
Eleanor. Sir Hugh le Blond may have seemed to the Francophile Scots a 
suitable name for a champion. Roddyngar to (Si)r Aldingar and Rodingham 
are less drastic changes but certainly are marks of the operation of oral 
tradition. 

Such are the likeliest sources for the elements of the British ‘Sir Aldingar”’ 
ballads, but what stages of development resulted in Child 59.A and 59.B? 
Entwistle postulates an English ballad about Gunhild’s accusation and vindica- 
tion as the original of all analogous stories after 1150: ‘“The early rise of the 
ballad is assured by its spread to Denmark and over the whole north. .. . It 
is not, as we have seen, original to the English poet; but it was he who gave 
the story a definitive form, and sent it rolling among his connexions over 
all Europe.’ The question of priority, however, is more nearly a toss-up 
between hypothetical English and Scandinavian versions of the late eleventh 


19In the French chronicle La Royalle Couronne des Roys d’Arles, an Empress of Germany 
analogue, the heroine Matilde is said to be the daughter of Canute of England and Denmark and 
her husband is Henry III of Arles, later the Emperor Henry V. Actually Gunhild is, of course, 
the daughter of Canute and the wife of Henry III of Germany. The poet has obviously confused 
Gunhild and Matilda, daughter of Henry I of England and wife of Henry III of Arles, later 
the Emperor Henry V of Germany. See Child, II, 43. 

Op. cit., pp. 67, 234. 
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or first half of the twelfth century; certainly both English and Danes would 
have a considerable interest in the supposed affairs of Canute’s daughter, 
If priority is to be assigned to either, I favor a Scandinavian original. The story 
is more widely and thickly spread in Scandinavia. The Scandinavian tradition 
has kept the names of the four principals, while the English and Scottish 
versions have retained only that of the villain, and the names Sir Aldingar 
and Rodyngham seem to be Scandinavian in origin. 

The first stage of our “Sir Aldingar” ballads, is, then, the Scandinavian- 
English corpus of popular tradition concerning Gunhild which arose between 
1060 and 1150, the probable development of which has already been outlined. 
It seems reasonable to assume that there may have been ballads by the middle 
of the thirteenth century and perhaps even by the middle of the twelfth. The 
Scandinavian Gunhild ballads, ranging in date from the sixteenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries, are the direct descendants of this tradition. The English 
tradition from which William of Malmesbury drew in 1150 may have been 
fuller than he has indicated, perhaps giving the names of both champion and 
accuser. In any case, between 1245 and 1400 the names of all four principals 
occur in chronicles that are either English or have probable English sources.”! 
If William knew more names than Gunhild and Henry we might be able to 
trace our “Sir Aldingar’’ ballads back to his source. If not, the tradition must 
have been reimported from Scandinavia sometime between 1150 and 1250. 

The second stage in the development of the British “Sir Aldingar” begins 
with the full Gunhild story—including the names of all four principals—in 
British popular tradition, perhaps in ballad form. Sometime between 1200 
and 1650 (Percy MS.), and most likely between 1200 and 1400, the changes 
which separate the British ‘‘Sir Aldingar’’ from the Scandinavian versions 
were worked into the ballad. The Karlamagnus story, some version of which is 
the probable source of the loathly bedfellow, was in the English language in 
Scotland in 1287. Gunhild’s name could have been changed to Elinor any time 
after 1198. Mimecan could have lost his name at any time between 1200 and 
1650. The changes and omissions of proper names in the Scottish version are 
probably rather late since this version is manifestly more recent in style, 
diction, and prosody than the English version. 

At least by 1650, and perhaps a good deal sooner, the “Sir Aldingar’’ ballads 
reached their third and final stage. Evidently the versions we know can have 
only an indirect descent from William’s source in the twelfth century, and 
if any priority is granted in this English-Scandinavian Gunhild tradition, it 
must be granted to the Scandinavians. The tradition behind “Sir Aldingar” 
gives no conclusive proof that popular ballads were sung in England before 
the thirteenth century. The most Sir Aldingar can do is to corroborate in- 
directly the evidence of “Judas” (Child 23), which is from a manuscript of 


%1 The French metrical life of Edward the Confessor (written between 1245 and 1272) gives 
Gunhild, Henry, Rodegan, and Mimecan; Matthew Paris (early fourteenth century) gives 
Gunhild, Henry, giant, Mimecan; “Brompton” (last half of fourteenth century) gives Gunhild, 
Henry, Roddyngar, and Municon. See Child, II, 37-38. 
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ould the thirteenth century. Yet there was good sport at the making of this Scottish- 
iter. English-Norse-and-Gallic bastard, and the whoreson—though he must not 
tory be enthroned—must be acknowledged. 
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PETER HENRY BUCK, 1880-1951 


Peter Henry Buck, (Te Rangi Hiroa), Polynesian ethnologist and Director of the 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum, died in Honolulu on December 1, 1951, at the age of 71. In 
an account of him for this Society, of which he was a Council Member, it seems appropriate 
to emphasize two points: how he made the most of the two traditions to which he was 
heir, and how he used Polynesian folklore as a tool in applied anthropology. 

“My mother was a full Maori of the Ngati-Mutunga tribe of North Taranaki in New 
Zealand,” he said in ‘‘Vikings of the Sunrise.” ‘‘My father belonged to a North of Ireland 
family that lived in Armagh, so I am entitled to his family name. I am binomial, bilingual, 
and inherit a mixture of two bloods that I would not change for a total of either.” 

Throughout his youth he kept in touch with both traditions. ‘‘When I went to Te Aute 
College after my mother’s death, I spent some of my vacations with my tribe. In spite of 
the protestations of my relatives with houses of sawn timber, I insisted on sleeping beside 
my grandmother on the earthern floor of her native hut with its walls of tree-fern slabs. 
She grew her own tobacco outside her hut, and as she smoked her pipe beside her charcoal 
fire in the evenings, she told her college grandson stories that it was a privilege to hear.” 

Having completed his studies and internship for the practice of medicine, Dr. Buck 
became medical officer of health to the Maoris. Seeing that no newfangled program of 
sanitation and hygiene would ever appeal to the conservative leaders unless presented ina 
Maori way, he made himself an adept in Maori oratory, in which every move is stylized. 
He supplemented his stock of native lore with every myth, legend, or chant that could 
give his program the authority of tradition. Was folklore ever put to more practical use? 

During World War I, Dr. Buck was medical officer and second in command of the Maori 
battalion that served with distinction both on the Western Front and at Gallipoli. Seeing 
an opportunity, he obtained anthropometric instruments from Sir Arthur Keith before 
the battalion returned, and during the long voyage around the Cape of Good Hope and 
home along the Roaring Forties, he took complete measurements of all the surviving 
Maori soldiers, far the best physical data on Polynesians up to that time. 

His interest in Polynesian ethnology continuing, he chose technology as a neglected 
specialty. He was never content merely to describe an artifact. He had to tell how it was 
made. He developed a knowledge of handicraft techniques unrivalled in Polynesia and 
probably hard to match anywhere. His publications in this field brought in 1927 an invita- 
tion to join the staff of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, which enabled him to pursue his 
ethnological interests in all parts of Polynesia. He spent the rest of his life with the 
Museum, first as ethnologist, after 1936 as director. 

Peter Buck could not become an American citizen because the United States immigra- 
tion laws decreed that the other half of him—Te Rangi Hiroa—was inferior and ineligible. 
Britain, however, found a way to honor this distinguished son, making him a Knight of 
St. Michael and St. George. 


University of Connecticut, Epwin G. Burrows 
Storrs, Connecticut 


1 Quotations are by kind permission of J. B. Lippincott Company, publishers. 
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PROVERBS OF THE BULGARIAN 
PEOPLE 


By Boris KREMENLIEV 


Bulgarian peasant as are his folk verse, song, and tale. The proverb 

plays a more important role in the life of the Bulgarian than it does in 
the peasant civilizations of other western European countries. As in Turkish 
and Russian, the proverb is a focal point in conversation, argument, or rhetoric; 
it is widely used to express compactly an idea or to create a mental image. 
It is a true mirror of the inner life of the people, of the conditions which prevail 
in their lives, of their morals, and of their manners. 

Many Bulgarian proverbs are crudely expressed, internal evidence that they 
stem from the folk and are thus authentic. Like the folksongs, the proverbs 
have passed through many generations, reflecting their joy and suffering, 
thoughts, aspirations, and emotions. They have been handed down orally, 
met with general approval, and gradually become a part of Bulgarian folklore. 
The proverbs were formulated in real life—life full of physical labor, hardships, 
injustices. The villager’s existence has little variety and less relaxation; there- 
fore, more often than not, the wise words of the village are homely rather than 
poetic, but they are always forceful. 

Through the proverb we may study the psychology of the mind and character 
of the peasant, and since proverbs are most frequently idiomatic, an intimate 
knowledge of the language is a requisite tool for the translation of proverbs 
into another tongue. First the inner meaning of the original must be completely 
comprehended, which is in itself no easy task. At times an idea may be expressed 
which has nothing to do with the literal meaning of the words used. Many 
times a proverb may have more than one meaning; the exact interpretation 
will depend on the context in which the phrase appears. Some understanding 
of the mythology, history, and poetry of the land is also prerequisite. Otherwise, 
the possibilities for faulty interpretation are boundless. 

A well-known foreign journalist, who had lived in Sofia for many years and 
had an excellent mastery of the Bulgarian language, translated into English 
several Bulgarian proverbs. Among them was Na chuid grub sté toidgi nishto 
ne sé. The possessive adjective chuZd means “‘another’s,” ‘‘someone else’s’’; 
it also means ‘‘pertaining to a foreigner.” Therefore the published translation 
read: “‘A hundred lashes on a foreigner’s back are nothing.” It should, however, 
have been translated: “‘A hundred lashes on someone else’s back are nothing.” 
The unpleasant implications of the former translation are obvious; the proverb 
becomes antiforeign, a barb full of hatred for the outsider and in addition 
suggests that the foreigner is an inferior who is being whipped. This chauvin- 
istic flavor happens to be altogether erroneous. Nothing in the literature of the 
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Bulgarian folk substantiates this view; in fact, the Bulgarian has always had 
an admiration and respect for foreigners which is unequalled in any other 
European country. This respect for the peoples of other countries is especially 
noticeable in the Bulgarian’s attitude toward the western European, whose 
progress and cultural achievement have formed the model for the Bulgarian 
when he seeks cultural advancement. 

Bulgarian proverbs contain a stock of wisdom which belongs to humanity as 
a whole; it is therefore not surprising to find identical ideas expressed in other 
languages. For example, compare the Bulgarian “‘A slip of the foot is not nearly 
so dangerous as a slip of the tongue” with a proverb in the Oji tongue of West 
Africa, Ano patiruw-a, esen namom.' Or the Bulgarian “It’s good to have 
friends, even in hell’’ with the Scotch “It’s gude to hae friends baith in heaven 
and hell.’ Frequently the imagery will vary although the basic idea remains 
the same. The Bulgarian Na krastavichér krdéstavitzi shte proddéva (‘‘You do 
not sell cucumbers to one who raises them’’) is like ‘‘carrying coals to New. 
castle.” 

The environment of any nation influences its folklore. The proverb will 
bear the mark of its creators—agricultural people will introduce land, animals, 
mountains into their wise sayings. Says the Bulgarian, Um tzarfiva, am robiva, 
tim pdiki pasé (‘Wisdom rules, wisdom slaves, wisdom takes geese to pasture”), 
The same sentiment is expressed more poetically in Japanese: ‘‘Man himself 
makes his heaven and earth.” 

I have consulted all sources available to me and have eliminated many 
variants of the same basic idea. Where identical thought is presented with 
different imagery, I have included all examples which I have been able to 
locate. For example, “Drop after drop, a pool’? means much the same as 
“Grain by grain, a loaf,” ‘Stone upon stone, a palace.’ They are used in the 
same manner as one would use the English ‘“Take care of the penny and the 
pound will take care of itself.”’ 

A large number has been omitted because a literal translation would have 
made little or no sense in English. Thus, one of the most popular of all Bulgarian 
proverbs, Ot trun ta na glék, literally means ‘From Scylla to Charbydis,” 
but idiomatically means ‘‘From bad to worse.”’ 

Although folk sayings are now very concise, many Bulgarian proverbs 
started as stories, in which the proverb was often the essence or the moral. 
Since today the story is well known, it is not repeated; only the proverb 
remains. For example, the proverb ‘‘He’ll have to gather wool from the thorns 
before he’ll be able to pay his debt” originated from the following folktale: 


A poor man owed a rich man a certain sum of money. The rich man asked many times 
for his money, but the poor man was too poor to do much about repaying his debt. 
Days passed without any improvement in the prospects. One morning, when the two met 
on the street, the wealthy man asked once more for his money. ‘‘Why don’t you pay me 
what you owe me?” he demanded angrily. “‘I have waited for a long, long time. You ought 


1 Richard F. Burton, Wit and Wisdom from West Africa (London, 1865), p. 103. 
2 Walter K. Kelley, Proverbs of All Nations (Andover, 1896), p. 132. 
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to be ashamed of yourself. If you had begun to pay a little at a time, you would have 
settled the debt long ago.” 

“] wish you'd wait a little longer,” replied the poor man. “In a few short months the 
shepherds will take their flocks out to pasture. As they pass by those thorny bushes out 
there, they'll leave part of their wool on the branches. I shall follow after and collect the 
wool, sell it, and thus pay you everything I owe and more, all at one time. This business of 
paying a little now, more tomorrow, the balance the day after, may be fine for gypsies, 
but it’s not fine for me. I either pay everything at once, or not at all.” 

The rich man was much amused by the other’s plan and laughed heartily. ‘This is‘ 
quite a plan you have, my friend, to gather wool, sell it, and then pay me.” 

“You see—you’re laughing,” the poor man replied, “because you feel much better 
now that you’re sure you'll get your money.” 

When the rich man heard that, he laughed even harder and never bothered the poor 


fellow again. 


Many proverbs given here are from my personal collection, and to my knowl- 
edge appear in print for the first time in any language. Most of them I remember 
from childhood, others I have collected from the conversation of Bulgarians 
and Macedonians in this country. In all cases the translations are my own. 
In the few instances where certain proverbs have appeared in translation and 
where the basic idea has not been changed, I have adopted the existing version 
for the sake of uniformity. 


. After the rain, an umbrella. 

. As soon as the cloth is made, the loom is put away in the darkest room. 
. A bagpipe doesn’t feed the family. 

. Beat the saddle to warn the donkey. 

. Before God you can say, “I cannot,” but not before men. 

. The best of guests, after two days pests. 

. Better a reasonable enemy than an unreasonable friend. 

. Better that the child should weep than the mother of the child. 
. Better the master of a dollar than the slave of thousands. 

. The black hen lays white eggs too. 

. Bow to the devil until you cross the bridge. 

. Chase two rabbits and catch none. 

. Clear water—clear head. 

. The clergyman’s son is the devil’s grandson. 

. Acrooked chimney, but the smoke goes up straight. 

. The day of reckoning will come sooner or later. 

. Dawn would come even without cocks. 

. Dead horses don’t kick. 

. A diligent woman doesn’t go ragged. 

. Don’t buy a house without neighbors. 

. Don’t go for wood with a child: if your cart breaks, he laughs; if his—he cries. 
. Don’t put your finger where the door squeaks. 

23. Don’t throw stones in thin mud. 

24. Don’t worry how you are cursed but by whom. 

25. Drunkards shave on Monday. 

26. Dust doesn’t gather on a drum. 

27. The earth is man’s only friend. 
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28. Eavesdroppers never hear right. 

29. Even the king has only one head. 

30. Even the pigs will not eat cheap meat. 

31. Every miller worries about his own mill. 

32. Everyone knows where his own shoe pinches. 

33- Faith is no basket to be woven by hand. 

34- A faithful servant is the strongest lock. 

35. A fast horse you can overtake but not a heedless word. 

36. Fatherly advice—filial success. 

37. Fire, water, and death are all impartial. 

38. The fool hinders himself, the wise man hinders others. 

39. The found plow makes crooked rows. 

40. The frog saw them shoe an ox and held out his foot, too. 

41. Go God’s way, remembering Satan. 

42. A goat, too, has a long beard. 

43. God’s feet are of wood; His hands, of iron. 

44. God knows not what kind of tail He has given to the goat. 

45. God lives with gods; man lives with men. 

46. God will give but will not carry home for you. 

47. Good weather and good health are never tiring. 

48. A good woman is worth more than a farm. 

49. Grandma knows all the dances. 

50. Hasty work has to be done twice. 

51. Have confidence in your servant but even more in your key. 

52. He doesn’t know how to water donkeys, but he is going to write a book. 
53. He who marries in haste catches the leftovers. 

54. He who minds his own business gets in no trouble. 

55. He who was burnt eating boiling-hot pumpkin will blow even when he sees a 

pumpkin on a fence. 

56. A head without care—a squash in a melon patch. 

57. The hen laid an egg and the rooster cackled. 

58. The hunchback will straighten in the grave. 

59. A hundred lashes on someone else’s back are nothing. 

60. An idle man makes a good prophet. 

61. If a fox has a tooth left, he won’t be pious. 
62. If every bee collected honey, the bumblebee would collect the most. 
63. If we are brothers, our purses are not sisters. 
64. If you are to fight a fly, fight as if you were fighting a bear. 
65. If you believe everything you hear, you’d be going to the sea for rabbits and to the 

woods for fish. 

66. If you let everyone walk over you, you become a carpet. 
67. If you visit the village, you must join the dance. 
68. Little birdies have big mouths. 
69. The meek lamb sucks from two mothers. 
70. A promise is no sparrow but let it out and you can never recall it. 
71. Quiet boy ate up the cake. 
72. The rotten pear falls off the tree by itself. 
73. Rust never forms on a gold surface. 
74. A scalded dog fears the rain. 
75. See the servant and judge the master. 
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Seek advice not from those who are old. but from those who have suffered. 
A slip of the foot is not nearly as dangerous as a slip of the tongue. 
Someone else’s saddle is never soft enough. 

Strangers forgive, parents forget. 

Strike while the iron is hot. 

The sun shines in the mud also but doesn’t get muddy. 

There’s no forest without wolves. 

There’s no hero without wounds. 

They can steal my song but never my tears. 

They invited the donkey to the wedding but asked him to bring his packsaddle. 
Though necessity is not iron it breaks stones. 

Two happy days are seldom brothers. 

An untimely guest is worse than a Turk. 

Vineyards need shovels, not prayers. 

Water is like a woman—it will go wherever you lead it. 

We ran away from wolves, ran into bears. 

The well-fed does not believe the hungry. 

When the blind gains vision, he sees very far. 

When the horses kick one another, the donkeys eat better hay. 

Where age is not respected, God is not to be expected. 

Where it itches, that’s where one scratches. 

Whispering may ruin the home. 

Who lives in sin is buried alive. 

Who wants a sweetheart without faults will remain single. 

You may start a piper with a penny, but you can’t stop him with a dollar. 


University of California, 
Los Angeles, California 
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MARK TWAIN'S USE OF CALIFORNIA 
FOLKLORE IN HIS JUMPING 
FROG STORY 


By RoGER PENN CUFF 


in print before Mark Twain wrote the story, ‘Jim Smiley and His 

Jumping Frog,’ later usually entitled, “The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County.” These earlier accounts may have served Twain as 
sources. His story echoes some of their phrases. The chief treasury from which 
he drew, however, must have been his own mind and personality—his stock 
of impressions of life and his ability to create original phrases. 

The widely held idea that a Greek fable was one of his sources is erroneous. 
The mistaken notion probably sprang from Arthur Sidgwick’s publishing in 
his textbook, Greek Prose Composition, a brief tale, ‘“The Athenian and the 
Frog,” containing in highly condensed form the leading details of Twain’s 
“Celebrated Jumping Frog.’”” Henry Van Dyke furnished Twain a copy of the 
Sidgwick book. Twain, supposing that Sidgwick’s version was based on a 
Greek fable, wrote an essay, ‘‘Private History of the ‘Jumping Frog’ Story,” 
giving a footnote reference to Sidgwick’s textbook and expressing a theory 
that the two versions—one from Greece, the other from California—must have 
originated independently. The Sidgwick book and the Twain essay helped 
disseminate the belief that a Greek original existed. A few years later Twain 
learned that apparently Greece had produced no such story. No proof exists 
that Twain borrowed any of the details from Sidgwick. Sidgwick admitted 
that his version was based on Twain’s story and explained why he had not 
acknowledged in his textbook an indebtedness to Twain.? There is clear evi- 
dence that Twain did not borrow from Sidgwick the essential details of the 
frog story. Neither did Twain have access to any prior Greek fable containing 
the essence of his frog-contest narrative. If Greece ever possessed a native 
anecdote of a contest between frogs, no one has yet submitted a copy to the 
attention of present-day students. 

To the folklore of the Gold Rush era, to the stories that were current in 
California mining camps, Mark Twain was, however, in debt. One day during 
the winter of 1864-65, in a hotel barroom in Angel’s Camp, Calaveras County, 
he heard Ben Coon, a former steamboat pilot, tell slowly and solemnly a narra- 
tive of a jumping contest between two frogs. Coon’s manner showed that he 
did not suspect the humorous possibilities of the anecdote. Whether Twain 


| FEW ACCOUNTS of a jumping contest between frogs had appeared 


1The first published version of Twain’s jumping frog story appeared in the New York 
Saturday Press (Nov. 18, 1865), p. 248, cols. 2 and 3, and p. 249, cols. 1-3, and is obtainable from 
the Library of Congress. 

* Mark Twain, The Jumping Frog, in English, Then in French (New York, 1903), pp. 65-66. 
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had ever heard the story until told that day by Coon is not known. Albert 
Bigelow Paine has indicated that it was from Coon that Clemens first heard 
the tale. But Bernard De Voto thinks that Twain may have been already 
acquainted with the story.‘ 

Three toad stories, with striking similarities to Twain’s version, were pub. 
lished prior to ‘The Celebrated Jumping Frog.”” Two of these earlier versions 
treat of a jumping contest; the other reveals a method of capturing a frog, 
Oscar Lewis has drawn attention to “‘A Toad Story’’® as the earliest known 
published account of the jumping frog contest. De Voto has cited Henry P, 
Leland’s ‘‘Frogs Shot Without Powder’’® as containing some details that could 
have furnished Twain with suggestions for ‘The Celebrated Jumping Frog.” 
And various writers have mentioned that Twain may have borrowed from 
Samuel Seabough’s article, ‘‘Tricks and Defeats of Sporting Genius,””? in which 
is embedded a story of Joe B and jumping frogs. 

Whether Twain had read any of these accounts when he wrote his version 
has not been established. Lewis believes that Twain probably had not read 
Seabough’s article, because the San Andreas Independent expired in 1861, 
prior to the writing of ‘The Celebrated Jumping Frog.” The same logic would 
hold that Twain had probably never seen ‘“‘A Toad Story,’’ because the Sonora 
Herald almost certainly ceased publication in 1857.8 De Voto considers it 
likely that Twain had read ‘‘Frogs Shot Without Powder,” and the possibility 
of such a reading must be granted; but the evidence that Twain had seen 
Leland’s story is inconclusive. He may have read any or all of the three accounts 
mentioned or he may have seen none of them. 

It is difficult, and may be beyond possibility, to know the extent to which 
Twain borrowed ideas and phrases from ‘‘A Toad Story,” “‘Frogs Shot Without 
Powder,” and ‘‘Tricks and Defeats of Sporting Genius,” because no copy 
exists of the oral narrative that he heard from Coon. If it were possible to 
discover how many times Twain heard the story and the exact content of each 
of those oral narrations, one could more easily determine the indebtedness to 
the printed versions. 

Twain’s ‘Celebrated Jumping Frog’’ can, however, be compared to the 
known similar frog stories published earlier; and borrowed elements as well 
as new features can be found in Clemens’s version. Both the added substance 
and the individual, imaginative, realistic, and dramatic manner of telling the 
story seem clearly to be contributions by Twain. 

Comparison of Twain’s story to the earlier versions reveals resemblances 
in content and phrasing. All these accounts, except “Frogs Shot Without 





3 Mark Twain, a Biography (New York, 1912), I, 271. 

* Mark Twain's America (Boston, 1932), p. 172. 

5 This tale was published in the Sonora Herald, 3: 150 (June 11, 1853), p. 4, col. 1. A facsimile 
may be found in Lewis, The Origin of the Celebrated Jumping Frog (San Francisco, 1931), p. 49. 

* Leland’s version appeared in the New York Spirit of the Times, 25: 15 (May 26, 1855), 
170; it may be obtained from the American Antiquarian Society. 

7 Published in the San Andreas Independent, 3: 12 (Dec. 11, 1858), p. 2, col. 3; obtainable 
from the California State Library. 
8 The issue of May 30, 1857, is the latest one known to the American Antiquarian Society. 
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Powder,”’ which deals with frog-catching, focus attention upon competitive 
jumping ; and even the excepted narrative resembles Twain’s sketch in repre- 
senting someone as filling the frog with shot. The Clemens story contains 
phrases similar to some that appeared in the earlier versions. It retains the 
saloon setting of “‘A Toad Story”’ but, instead of having the contest occur in 
the saloon, agrees with Leland in representing the narrative as being told in 
a barroom. It harmonizes with Seabough’s version in naming Calaveras County 
as the locale of the jumping frog contest. In referring to bets as being ‘‘doubled 
and redoubled,” it echoes Seabough’s representation of Boniface as offering to 
“double” the bet of ten dollars that Joe B—— had made. The bull-pup may 
have been suggested by the ‘‘Bull-paddy”’ in ‘‘Frogs Shot Without Powder” 
and by the cur that was blown to bits by a “dog battery” in “Tricks and 
Defeats of Sporting Genius.”’ Smiley’s training his frog to catch flies may be 
reminiscent of the statement in Seabough’s story that Boniface fed Joe B ’s 
toad shot, which the creature mistook for flies. The swamp in which Jim found 
a frog for the stranger may have been suggested by the Seabough reference to 
Joe B as obtaining a frog from a hole that contained water and mud. 
Smiley’s fondness for betting may reflect Joe’s willingness to bet on every 
game. Twain’s word “‘quail-shot’’ closely resembles Seabough’s ‘‘birdshot.” 
Twain’s phrase ‘‘a double handful of shot” may have been influenced by 
Leland’s ‘‘a handfull of shot.’’ Besides such possible borrowings of phrase, 
Twain’s story is probably indebted for some of the traits that it attributes to 
Simon Wheeler. The monotone and the unvaryingly serious mood in which 
Wheeler presents his account of the frog contest were probably influenced by 
Ben Coon’s manner of narration which Twain had observed in Angel’s Camp. 
Wheeler’s prototype was probably Ben Coon. 

But after allowance is made for all possible borrowings from all known 
sources, Twain deserves credit for his contribution to the story. He gave to his 
version the imprint of individuality, surcharging the story with whimsical 
humor, verisimilitude, and dramatic power. 

His frog sketch is more amusing than any earlier printed account. It employs 
humorous colloquial language, such as the statement that the dog ‘‘got shucked 
out bad’”’ and that the frog “pears to look mighty baggy, somehow.” The 
situations on which Smiley places wagers are absurd, as are the extreme lengths 
to which he goes to win his bets. Humorous incongruity frequently appears 
in this story: the consumptive condition of Smiley’s mare and her ability to 
win a race by an almost supernatural effort; the ornery appearance of the bull- 
pup and its real shrewdness and skill in conquering opponents in fights; 
the inquiry about a minister named Smiley and then the reminder, which the 
question brings, of another Smiley who had been a mining-camp vagabond 
and gambler; and the assigning to the dog and to the frog the proper names 
of human beings who had achieved renown. The outwitting of a shrewd and 
usually successful gambler by the trick of feeding quail-shot to a frog is 
amusing; so is Wheeler’s failure to recognize that the story he told contained 
laughable elements. 

Twain imbued ‘‘The Celebrated Jumping Frog’’ with verisimilitude by using 
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an abundance of concrete and specific detail. For example, Wheeler is described 
as fat, bald-headed, gentle. The racing of Smiley’s mare and her winning of 
difficult victories are vividly described. Similes are rich in imagery: one com- 
pares the dog’s jaw to the forecastle of a steamboat; another compares the 
savage appearance of the dog’s teeth to that of furnaces. Distinct and realistic 
pictures are produced by similes that compare the frog’s turning of a somerset 
to a doughnut’s whirling in air, the frog’s landing to a cat’s alighting, and the 
frog’s movement of his shoulders to that which a Frenchman might make. 

And Twain imparted to his story an increased suspense, a dramatic quality 
heightened beyond what had appeared in the earlier versions. Under his touch, 
the horse race, the dog fight, the frog contest are all exciting. He raised the 
interest in the competition between the frogs by having Jim count to three 
and give the command, “Jump,” and by saying that the two owners touched 
the frogs from behind. Less dramatically, the Seabough version had represented 
the frogs as jumping when the word was spoken. The Sonora Herald version, 
“A Toad Story,” stopped short of remarking that either frog was punched and 
comparatively undramatically mentioned that some persons struck the boards 
back of the Yankee’s toad. Twain also added drama to the story by stressing 
Smiley’s surprise over the trained frog’s failure to jump and this same gambler’s 
anger on learning of having been outwitted. Furthermore, Twain heightened 
the drama by causing the stranger to insist that Smiley’s frog was in no way 
superior to any common, untrained frog. 

To California folklore Mark Twain was in debt for the frog story to which 
he gave world fame. He may have owed an obligation to the printed versions 
also. But, rising above all known published sources, he stamped his ‘Celebrated 
Jumping Frog” with striking originality. In this story his own powerful mind 
was the chief source of his materials; his genius refashioned, dramatized, and 
humanized what he borrowed. 


Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 





NOTICES FOR “‘WORK IN PROGRESS: 1952” 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American Folklore Society 
annually publishes in the Journal of American Folklore a list of folklore 
projects newly undertaken or in progress. Listed are books, monographs, spe- 
cial studies, library and museum research, and field collecting. For previously 
reported projects only specific progress, completion, or discontinuation will be 
noted. Notices for ‘‘Work in Progress: 1952"’ should be sent to Tristram P. 
Coffin, Denison University, Granville, Ohio, by October 15. 
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FOLKTALES FROM ARKANSAS 


By VANCE RANDOLPH 


HE TEN ITEMS from Arkansas here presented are taken from a large 

file of similar material which | have collected since 1920. Such stories 

must have been extraordinarily numerous sixty or seventy years ago, 
and many are remembered by elderly folk today. In the early years of my 
collecting I was accompanied by a girl who wrote down the tales in shorthand. 
At another period, when I was employed by the Library of Congress to 
collect folksongs, I used the Library’s recorder for stories also and transcribed 
them from aluminum discs. More often, having neither stenographer nor 
recorder, I made notes in pencil as the storyteller spoke, and typed the material 
a few hours later. Whatever the method, my purpose was to record each tale 
as it was told to me. Not one of these stories is an exact literal transcription, 
but they are all pretty close to it. The tales are not retold or rewritten in the 
Grimm tradition. They are not literary adaptations or re-creations. They are 
not composites. I did not combine different versions or use material from more 
than one informant in the same text. It is impracticable to publish the entire 
collection now, but I have decided to print a few samples in the journals, by 
way of calling attention to the existent material. 


1. “JACK AND THE SACK”’! 


One time a fellow named Jack done something pretty bad. Some say he killed the Mayor 
or raped the Mayor’s wife, or maybe he just stole the Mayor’s saddle mare. Anyhow, it 
was against the law. The posse caught him in the big timber south of Doomsbury. They 
tied him up in a big sack, and two soldiers was told off to drownd him in the river. 

The soldiers stuck a long pole through the top of the sack, so they could carry it on 
their shoulders. Pretty soon they come to a tavern. It was a terrible hot day, and dry, 
so the soldiers just left the sack a-setting by the road and went in to drink some beer. 
Jack hollered out that he wanted some beer too, but they did not pay no attention. 

Poor Jack couldn’t see nothing, but he could hear all right. So whenever anybody come 
along the road he begun to holler: ‘I won’t do it! I won't do it!” Pretty soon a farm boy 
stopped, and he wanted to know what it is that Jack won't do. Jack says: ‘“‘These goddam 
soldiers are taking me to marry the rich man’s daughter. But I won't do it! I want to 
marry Polly Brown!” 

The farm boy thought about it awhile, and then he says it wouldn’t be no use to marry 
Polly Brown, because she just works in the tavern and she hasn’t got no money. “My 
gosh,” says he, “I wish somebody would give me a chance to marry the rich man’s 
daughter!’ But Jack says, ““There’s things in this world that money won’t buy, and Polly 
Brown suits me right down to the ground.” And he says, “If you want to marry the rich 
man’s daughter, just untie the rope and let me out of here. Then I will tie you up in my 
place, and them damn fools will never know the difference.” 


1Told by Mrs. Ethel Barnes, Hot Springs, Ark., April, 1938. She had it from relatives who 
lived in Garland County, Ark., in the 1880’s. 
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So the farm boy untied the rope and let Jack out. And then the farm boy got in the sack, 
and Jack tied the rope just like it was before. Pretty soon the soldiers come out of the 
tavern. They put the pole on their shoulders and went on down the road. When they got 
to the ferry the farm boy knowed something was wrong. He begun to kick and holler, 
but the soldiers did not pay no mind. They just throwed him in the river and went on back 
home. 

About a week after that the two soldiers seen Jack in the tavern, and one of them says; 
“That boy is a dead ringer for the outlaw we drownded.” The other soldier looked at 
Jack pretty careful. ‘‘Well,” he says, ‘the people in Garland County is all-kinfolks, and 
they breed around regardless just like rabbits. Pretty near every man you see is somebody 
else’s cousin, and lots of ’em brother and sister even, so they all look like peas in a pod,” 
says he. 

The other fellow thought about this awhile and seen how sensible it was, so he wagged 
his head like a oldfield schoolmaster. Then the soldiers just went on a-drinking their beer 
and never paid no more attention. 


2. ‘““‘THE WOMAN IN THE BED’”? 


One time there was a fellow traveling afoot, and when night come he was awful tired, 
He seen a cabin with a light, and when they let him in there was five men a-playing cards. 
There was lots of money on the table, and them gamblers looked kind of wild and 
dangerous. They had long hair, and most of them was wearing big guns in plain sight. 

The traveler asked if he could stay all night. The gamblers looked kind of funny fora 
minute, and then they says he could sleep with a woman in a double bed. But he musn’t 
touch her because she is in poor health and needed her rest, as she is going on a long trip 
tomorrow. The fellow slipped into bed beside the woman, and she never moved. It looked 
kind of funny, but he was mighty careful not to touch her, because the lamp was a-burning 
and them men still set there a-playing cards. Pretty soon he went to sleep. 

When he woke up the lamp had went out, and so was the fire. It was just a-getting light 
outdoors, and he could see that the gamblers was all gone. There wasn’t nobody in the 
house but him and the woman. So he reached out to slip his arm around her, but she was 
cold as a stone. There was a big bullet-hole in her head, and it looked like she had been 
dead two or three days, anyhow. 

The traveler got up and put on his clothes right quick, and he run down the road fast 
as he could. The first town he come to, he told the sheriff what happened, and a bunch 
of men took him out there a-horseback. But when they got down and went in, the house 
was plumb empty. There wasn’t no bed in it, and everything looked like nobody hadn't 
been there for a long time. 

The sheriff and his deputies looked at the traveler kind of funny, but they didn’t say 
much. When they got back to town the traveler just kept on a-traveling. He didn’t go 
back there no more, neither. And so he never did find out where them gamblers come 
from, or who the woman was that he slept with that night. 


3. ‘THE THREE DrEAms’’ 


One time there was three boys went a-hunting, and they was getting awful hungry. 
They hunted and they hunted, but the ground was too dry, and the dogs didn’t work good, 


2 Told by Mr. Lon Jordan, Farmington, Ark., October, 1941. He said it was ‘‘an old ghost 
story” that he heard in Fayetteville, Ark., about 1905. 

* Told by Mrs. Emma Dusenbury, Mena, Ark., April, 1938. She got the tale in the 1880's 
from some old settlers named Cooper. 
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and the moon wasn’t right for hunting anyhow. So they only got one possum, and it was 
a mighty small possum at that. 

Finally them boys was so tired and hungry they couldn’t hunt no more. They built a 
fire and put the possum on to cook. Pretty soon the biggest boy says: “If we split that 
possum three ways, there won’t ary one of us get enough.” The second boy says: “‘That’s 
right, but what can we do about it?”’ The biggest boy says: ‘‘Let’s all lay down and sleep 
while the possum is a-cooking, and whichever has the best dream can eat the whole thing.” 
The middle-sized boy says: ‘‘Well, I reckon it’s better for two of us to starve than three.” 
And the least boy says: “If that’s what you fellows want to do, it’s all right with me.” 
So they all laid down beside the fire to sleep. 

When they woke up it was broad daylight, and the biggest boy says: “I drempt that 
the Government raffled off Arkansas, and I won the whole damn state!’’ The second boy 
says: “I drempt that God died of smallpox, and Judge Thornton read the will, and He 
left all Creation to me!”’ The least boy says: ‘‘Well, I reckon you win. My dream didn’t 
amount to nothin’ alongside what you fellers had.”’ So then they drug out the possum, 
but there wasn’t a bit of meat left on the carcass, and the bones was sucked plumb white. 

The middle-sized boy was pretty mad because he’d won the possum fair and square. 
Pretty soon he noticed that the least boy’s chin looked uncommon greasy. “I ain’t 
accusing nobody,” says he, ‘‘but what did you dream about?” The third boy says: “Oh, 
my dream ain’t hardly worth telling. I just drempt I got up and et that little possum. 
Maybe I kind of walked in my sleep,” he says. 

The other boys just set there and cussed him for everything they could lay their tongue 
to, but there wasn’t nothing to be done about it. So after while they got up and took out 
for home to get a bait of victuals. And that’s all there is to the story. 
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4. ‘THE BABY IN THE CRADLE’ 


One time there was a fellow stole a pig from his neighbor. The neighbor seen he was a 
pig short and suspicioned what become of it, so him and the sheriff went to the fellow’s 
house in the night. There wasn’t no light, but the sheriff hammered on the door till you 
could hear the pictures falling down off the wall inside. Finally the fellow opened the door 
and he says: ‘‘For God’s sake, don’t make so much noise, as we got a mighty sick baby 
here.” 

The sheriff says, ‘‘We have come to get the pig you stole from this man.’”’ But the fellow 
says, “I never stole no pig, and I ain’t got no pig, and don’t talk to me about pigs while 
our baby is dying of the smallpox.’”’ Soon as he heard ‘“‘smallpox’’ the neighbor run off 
down the road for fear he would catch it. But the sheriff says: “Smallpox don’t scare me 
none, because I have had the smallpox, and it’s my job to search this here premises.” 
So he looked all over the place, but he didn’t find no pig. 

After while the sheriff give up, and then he come back to the house and says: ‘‘Let me 
look at that baby, and I will soon tell you if it’s got smallpox or not.”’ But the fellow had 
the baby in the cradle, and he says, ‘“‘You can hunt pigs all you want, but pulling quilts 
off'n my sick baby is something else again, because the night air will kill it sure. The sheriff 
is paid to fight road agents,”’ says he, ‘“‘and not go around a-murdering people’s children.”’ 

While they was a-cussing, the baby begun to wiggle under the covers, and pretty soon 
it hollered, ‘Oink, oink!” like that. So the sheriff jumped quick and pulled off the quilts, 
and there was a pig laying in the cradle. It wasn’t no baby at all. But when the sheriff 
turned round to arrest the fellow that stole the pig, he was plumb gone. He had done 


‘Told by Mrs. Ethel Thompson, Hot Springs, Ark., April, 1938. She had it from some country 
people who came to the Public Library. Mrs. Thompson thought it was probably a true story. 
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slipped out the door and run off in the dark, and it wasn’t no use to look for him. So then 
the sheriff carried the pig back where it was stole from, and that’s the end of the story, 


5. ‘“THERE’S BIGGER Foots THAN TiLpy’’® 


One time there was a fellow named Tom and he had it all made up to marry a girl name 

of Tildy. But when he went to see her, she just set in the smokehouse a-crying. There was 
a butcher knife stuck in a rafter, and she says: ‘Oh, Tom, wouldn’t it be awful if that knife 
was to fall down and kill our baby?” Tom he just looked at her. ‘We ain’t got no baby,” 
says he. “Yes, but what if we was to get married and have one,” she says. ‘You don't 
need to worry,” says Tom, “because if anybody is such a fool as that I wouldn’t marry her 
on a bet.” So then Tom he walked off down the road, and Tildy just set there and bawled 
louder than ever. 
(* Pretty soon Tom come to where a bunch of folks was camped beside the creek, and he 
heard something go thump, thump, thump, like that. And there was a fellow putting on 
his pants. He had the pants hung on a rope between two trees, and he was trying to jump 
into them both legs at once. Tom looked at the fellow awhile, and then he went on down 
the road. 

Pretty soon Tom come to a church house, and there was a woman a-pushing against 

the front of it. She says her little boy is sick, and he made a mess on the front steps 
accidental. And now she is trying to push the meetinghouse back, so the people that come 
to church won’t see the mess on the steps. Tom he looked at the woman awhile, and then 
he went on down the road. 
* Pretty soon Tom come to a little cabin, and there was an old woman kept a-running in 
and out of the door. She held up her apron like she was carrying something, but there 
wasn’t nothing in the apron. She says the floor is just fresh scrubbed, so now she is packing 
in sunshine to dry it. Tom he just looked at her awhile, and then he shuck his head and 
went on down the road. 

He thought about it a long time, and then he says to himself, ‘‘All these people is a 
bigger fool than Tildy, and it looks like I might go further and fare worse.’’ So then he 
turned round and went right back where he started from. Tildy was still worried about 
the butcher knife a-falling on the baby, but Tom says: ‘‘Never mind, honey, because 
everything will be all right.’’ And pretty soon him and Tildy got married, and they lived 
happy ever after. 


6. ““LITTLE THUMB AND THE GIANT’’® 


One time there was a fellow named Little Thumb, and he used to slip into the old 
giant’s house pretty often. There was good things to eat over there, and he liked the giant’s 
wife besides. The giant’s wife told him to stay away or else the old giant would kill him 
sure. But Little Thumb just laughed and kept right on a-coming. 

It blowed up a big rain that evening, and Little Thumb knowed the giant would be 
home any minute. But he went to bed in the spare room anyhow, and pretty soon he heard 
the old giant a-coming. So Little Thumb slipped out of bed and run to the fireplace. 
There was a pile of chunk-wood beside the hearth. Little Thumb put some wood in the 
bed and pulled the quilt up over it. Pretty soon here come the giant and busted the 
wood in the bed with his big club. 


5 Told by Mrs. Irene Carlisle, Springdale, Ark., April, 1951. She got it about 1912 from an 
old lady. 

6 Told by Mr. Bob Wyrick, Eureka Springs, Ark., May, 1951. He heard it as a child near 
Green Forest, Ark., in the late 1890's. 
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When Little Thumb come down to breakfast next morning the giant was mighty 
surprised, because he figured Little Thumb was dead, sure. “Did you sleep good last 
night?” says he. ‘‘Yes, I slept fine,’’ answered Little Thumb, ‘‘only there was a rat run 
across the bed and kind of slapped me with his tail.”” The giant just set there and goggled 
at him. Little Thumb didn’t pay no attention, and the old giant thought this fellow is a 
jot tougher than he looks. 

The giant eat enough breakfast for twenty men and pushed big platters of stuff over to 
Little Thumb. “‘Eat every bite of it.”’ says the giant. “I can’t stand to see good victuals 
go to waste.” Little Thumb was ready for this, and he had a big sheepskin sack under his 
clothes. He let on like he was eating but just slipped most of them victuals into the sack. 
“By God,” says the old giant, ‘‘I believe you can eat as much as me!” Little Thumb just 
grinned at him. Then he shoveled in some more ham and a couple dozen fried eggs, and 
washed it down with a gallon of coffee. 

“Eatin’ is easy,’’ says Little Thumb, “but I can do something else that you can’t do. 
You'd be scared to try it, even.” The giant begun to holler how he ain’t scared of nothing, 
but Little Thumb says: ‘“‘Give me that knife, and I’ll show you.” So the old giant give 
him the knife. Then Little Thumb stood up and cut the big sack open right through his 
jacket, shirt and all. It made a big hole, and pretty near fifty pounds of ham and eggs 
and biscuits and coffee sloshed out on the table. 

“Well, by God!” says the giant, “If you can do it, so can I!” And with that he grabbed 
the knife and cut himself wide open. So then the old giant begun to bleed like a stuck pig, 
and pretty soon he fell down dead. And from that time on Jack just went to the giant’s 
house whenever he felt like it, and done whatever he wanted to. 
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7. ‘A PretTTy GIRL IN THE Roap’”? 


One time there was a fellow a-riding along, and it was getting dark and looked like 
rain besides. He seen a girl a-standing beside the road, where a old house had burnt down 
but the chimney was still there. She was a tall slim girl with a poke bonnet on, but he seen 
her face plain. He stopped and says, “If you’re going somewheres I will give you a ride, 
because my horse carries double.”’ She says her name is Stapleton, and her folks live down 
the road a piece. So then she jumped up behind him light as a feather. Pretty soon he 
spurred the horse a little, so she had to put her arms round his waist. 

They rode on about a mile and he found out her first name was Lucy, and she ain’t 
married neither. He could feel her breath on his neck while they was a-talking, and he 
liked it fine. He got to thinking this was the kind of.a girl he wanted to marry up with, 
and he liked her better than any girl he ever seen before. 

So they rode another mile, and it was pretty dark by this time, and they come to a 
graveyard. And there was a big house with lights in the windows just a little way off. 
She says, ‘That’s where my folks live, but I’d better get down here.” He figured she was 
going to take a short cut home, so her paw wouldn’t know she had been riding with a 
stranger. Folks was awful particular about what their daughters done in them days. The 
girl jumped off and walked over to the gate. He says, “I'll be seeing you pretty soon,” 
but Lucy just waved him goodbye and went into the graveyard. 

The fellow waited awhile so she would have time to get home, and then he rode up in 
front of the big house. Soon as the dogs begun to bark an old man come out, and he says: 
“My name is Stapleton.”” He says the fellow is welcome to have supper with them and 


™Told by Mr. Tom Shiras, Mountain Home, Ark., September, 1941. He said it was a 
“foolish ghost story” popular at Mountain Home about 1930. 
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stay all night, as they have got plenty of room. And then he hollered a boy out of the 
barn to take care of the traveler’s horse. 

They had a good supper, but there wasn’t nobody at the table only Judge Stapleton 
and his wife. The fellow kept looking for Lucy to show up any minute, but she never 
come. So after while he went to bed in the spare room, and it was a fine shuck mattress, 
but he didn’t sleep very good. 

Next morning after breakfast they got to talking, and the Judge says him and his wife 
just moved here a year ago. “‘We used to live two miles down the road,” he says, “but 
our house was lightnin’-struck and burnt plumb down. There ain’t nothing left now but the 
old chimney.” The traveler says Yes, he seen that chimney when he rode by there last 
night. “‘I didn’t mind losing the house,” says the Judge, ‘‘only our daughter was sick in 
bed. We carried her out to the gate, but the shock was too much for her, and she died that 
same night.” 

The fellow just set there, and the Judge went on a-talking about what a fine girl his 
daughter was, and how him and the old woman was pretty lonesome nowadays. “We 
buried her in that little graveyard,” says the Judge. ‘‘You can see her stone from the 
front gallery. There ain’t a day goes by, rain or shine, that my wife don’t walk over there 
and set by the grave awhile.” 

Everything was mighty still for a minute, and then the traveler says: “What was your 
daughter’s name?” It sounded kind of funny the way he said it, but he was obliged to 
know. 

“Her name was Lucy,” says the Judge. 


8. ‘““‘THE TOAD-FROG’’S 


One time there was a pretty girl walking down the street, and she heard somebody 
say: ‘‘Hi, Toots!’ But when she looked around there was nobody in sight, just a little 
old toad-frog setting on the sidewalk. 

So then the pretty girl started to walk on down the street, and she heard somebody say: 
“Hello, Beautiful!’? But when she looked around there was nobody in sight, just this 
little old toad-frog. 

So then the pretty girl started to walk on down the street, and she heard somebody say: 
“You got anything on tonight, Baby?’’ But when she looked around there was nobody 
in sight, just this little old toad-frog setting on the sidewalk. 

The pretty girl looked down at the little old toad-frog. ‘‘I know it ain’t you a-talking,” 
she says. 

“It’s me, all right,” says the toad-frog. ‘I’m a handsome young man, by rights. But 
I’m turned into a toad-frog now because an old witch put a spell on me.” 

The pretty girl studied awhile, and then she says: ‘‘Ain’t there anything you can do to 
break the spell?” 

The toad-frog says there is only one way, and that is for a pretty girl to let him sleep 
on her pillow all night. The pretty girl thought it was the least she could do to help this 
poor fellow out. So she took the little old toad-frog home and put him on her pillow when 
she went to bed. 

Next morning the pretty girl’s father come to wake her up, and he seen a handsome 
young man in the bed with her. She told her father about the little old toad-frog, and the 
witch that put a spell on him, and how it all happened. But the old man didn’t believe the 
story, any more than you do. 


8 Told by Miss Mary C. Parler, Fayetteville, Ark., May, 1951. She had it from a student at 
the University of Arkansas. 
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g. ‘‘BABES IN THE Woops’’® 


One time there was a man and his wife took two orphans to raise. But the kids kept 
a-crying of a night, so the woman says, “Let’s cut their throats and put ’em out of their 
misery.” The man says he don’t believe in cutting children’s throats, and it is better just 
to leave them out in the woods somewheres. “If they get lost accidental it ain’t our fault,” 
he says, ‘and maybe the bears will eat ’em up.” 

So they took the children away out in the mountains and told them it was to pick 
huckleberries. And when night come they was all alone, and the little girl begun to cry. 
Pretty soon the little boy begun to cry too, because they was hungry and scared. So then 
they both laid down on the ground and piled leaves on each other to keep warm. 

Along in the night the big brown bears come, and they was a-looking for something to 
eat. The bears come a-snuffing and a-snoofing in the dry leaves. Pretty soon they found the 
little girl and gobbled her right up. The little boy run away, and you could hear him 
a-hollering. But the big brown bears ketched him, and they gobbled him up too. So then 
you couldn’t hear nothing but them big bears a-snoofing and a-snuffing in the dry leaves. 
And that’s all there is to the story. 


10. ‘“‘THE Macic CowHIpDeE”’!? 


One time there was a boy named Jack, and his folks died and left a good farm. But when 
they come to divide up it was his two older brothers that heired the farm, and Jack didn’t 
get nothing but an old cow. Pretty soon the cow died, so Jack didn’t have nothing, and 
then his brothers says he better go to town and get a job somewheres. Jack skinned the 
cow and started out to sell the hide, or else maybe he could trade it for something. Every 
house he come to he would ask the people, but they all says they don’t want no stinking 
old cowhide. 

When it come night Jack laid down on the ground, and he put the cowhide over him. 
Pretty soon he woke up and the sun was shining. There was a lot of crows on top of him, 
a-pecking away at the cowhide. Jack grabbed one of the crows and made a little cage for 
it out of willow switches. He thought maybe he could split the crow’s tongue and learn 
it how to talk. 

Pretty soon he heard somebody a-coming, so Jack hid in the brush and held the 
crow’s bill shut. It was two robbers, and they was talking how they had buried a lot of 
gold under the fireplace in Sim Lawton’s cabin, while Sim was out a-working so he didn’t 
know nothing about it. 

After the robbers was gone Jack walked on till he come to a house, and the man says 
his name is Sim Lawton. ‘‘Well,” says Jack, ‘‘me and the crow was talking about you last 
night.” Sim he just laughed. ‘‘The crow says there’s gold buried on your place,” says Jack, 
“and I'll show you where it is, only you must give me half.”” Sim laughed louder than ever. 
“Take half and welcome,” he says, ‘“‘but you two birds have got to do the digging, because 
I won’t turn my hand to no such foolishness.’’ So then Jack prized up the hearthstone, 
and sure enough there was a big sack of gold pieces. 

They split the gold even, but Sim says he will give half of his share for the crow, and 
Jack let him have it. Sim figured he would travel around with the crow and find out where 
folks has hid their money. So Jack walked on down the road with three-quarters of the 
robbers’ gold wrapped up in his cowhide. 


® Told by Mrs. Emma L. Dusenbury, Mena, Ark., April, 1938. She got the story about 1885 
from her neighbors. 

10 Told by Mr. Lon Jordan, Farmington, Ark., November, 1941. He heard it near Fayette- 
ville, Ark., in 1903. 
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Jack stayed at the hotel all night, and the next day here come Sim, and he is pretty 
mad. “This fool crow won't talk,” says he. “It just goes, ‘Quark, quark,’ and so | want 
my money back.” But Jack just laughed in his face. “The bird talks all right,” he says, 
“but a man can’t understand crow language till he sleeps three nights under the Magic 
cowhide.” 

Sim wanted to borrow the cowhide for a few days, but Jack wouldn't hear of it. So 
finally Sim handed over the rest of the robbers’ gold, and Jack give him the stinking 
old cowhide. Jack had all the gold now, and he went to Little Rock. Sim Lawton took 
several trips down there to look for him, but Jack was plumb gone. Some say he went 
pardners with them Hot Springs gamblers and got rich, but the folks never did find out 
for sure. 
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ADDENDA TO STUDIES IN CHEREMIS 
FOLKLORE, VOLUME I 


By Tuomas A. SEBEOK, JONAS BALYs, 
WARREN ROBERTS, AND ARCHER TAYLOR 


I. INTRODUCTION AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


HE PURPOSE of Studies in Cheremis Folklore, vol. I (Indiana Uni- 

versity Publications Folklore Series 6, 1952) was to present analyses 

of all published and all available unpublished Cheremis texts! of three 
genres: the folktale,? the proverb,’ and the riddle.* Now as this study (SCF, 
vol. 1) is about to come from press, an additional volume of Cheremis texts 
has appeared, namely, Odén Beke’s Volksdichtung und Gebréuche der Tschere- 
missen (Maris), which is listed in the bibliography below with other additions, 
and which is hereafter to be coded [Bk]. This collection consists of forty tales, 
legends, and jokes; thirty-three riddles; sixty-four proverbs; 108 superstitions; 
nineteen miscellaneous beliefs and customs, including a lengthy description of 
engagement and wedding practices; and sixty-five songs. The informants for 
these texts spoke the dialect of KoZmodemjansk,' that is, they came from the 
western Cheremis dialect group. The present collection is by no means recent 
but goes back to the latter half of World War I.* The texts are offered here with 
double translation—Hungarian and German—except for such portions of the 
tales as were considered obscene; these are rendered in Latin. No linguistic or 
folkloristic analyses are attempted by the collector in this volume. 

The purpose of the present paper is simply to bring up to date the task begun 
in SCF, vol. I. The analyses of proverbs and riddles offered below are in line 
with the principles and systems sketched by Warren Roberts’ and Archer 
Taylor;’ Jonas Balys’ analyses of tales, legends, and jokes follow, of course, 
Aarne-Thompson and Thompson, respectively. 

The bibliography which follows lists such items relevant to Cheremis folklore 


1For all details, see Sebeok’s preface, introduction, and analytical bibliography, in SCF, 
l, v, vii, I-12. 

* Motif and type analysis and indices by Anton N. Nyerges, ibid., pp. 13-114; analysis of 
initial and final elements by Vera Mae Alleman, ibid., pp. 115-117. 

‘Classification and index by key words by Warren Roberts, ibid., pp. 122-169. 

‘Classification with occasional comments and index by solutions by Archer Taylor, ibid., 
pp. 172-213. 

5See map, ibid., facing p. 1. 

‘Cf. Beke, ‘‘Finnisch-ugrische Sprachstudien in ungarischen Kriegsgefangenenlagern,”’ 
Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne, 49: 5 (1937-38), 1-16. 

7See “On the Classification of Proverbs,’’ SCF, I, 118-122. 

§See “On the Classification of Riddles,” ibid., pp. 170-172. See now also, Archer Taylor, 
English Riddles from Oral Tradition. 
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which have appeared too late to be included in the bibliography given in Scr 
(I, 9-12), and such items as are specifically relevant to this article. 


Balys, Jonas P., “Cheremissian or Marian Folklore,” Funk and Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend (New York, 1949), I, 214-215. 
Beke, Odin, Volksdichtung und Gebrduche der Tscheremissen (Maris) (Budapest, 1951) 


I, pp. 360. 


Paasonen, H., ‘‘Proben der Mordwinischen Volkslitteratur,” Journal de la Société Finno. 


Ougrienne, 12:1 (1894), 24-73. 


Sebeok, Thomas A., ‘“‘Cheremis Dream Portents,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 


6 (1950), 273-285. 











pologist, 53 (1951), 285-291. 





coming). 


, “Concerning Cheremis Names,” Language, 26 (1950), 276-278. 

, “A Cheremis Autobiography with Remarks on Other Uralic Personal Docy- 
ments,” Hooster Folklore, 9 (1950), 17-24. 

, “Levirate Among the Cheremis as Reflected by Their Songs,” American Anthro- 


, and Orzack, Louis H., ‘The Structure of Cheremis Charms,” Anthropos (forth- 


Taylor, Archer, English Riddles from Oral Tradition (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951). 





, and Lessing, Ferdinand D., Mongolian Riddles (forthcoming). 


Wichmann, Yrjé, ‘“Wotjakische Sprachproben II,”’ Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne, 


19:1 (1901), 10-51. 


II. TALES, LEGENDS, AND JOKES 


A. TYPE INDEX 
ANIMAL TALES 


1;2;4. Fox, the clever animal. 89 ff. No. 3. 
116+. Bear incidentally gets wagon ride. 
105 ff. No. 9. 


TALEs OF MacIc 


301B. Stolen princess rescued. 116-173. 

310. Maiden in tower. 162 ff. No. 23. 

313. Magic flight. 233 ff. 

330B. Devil caught in knapsack. 118 ff. 
No. 14. 

400. Man on quest for lost wife. 230-236 
No. 28. 

402. Frog as bride. 216-230 No. 28. 

513A. Six extraordinary companions. 179- 
194 No. 25. 

530. Riding horseback to princess in third 
story of house. 201-216 No. 27. 

653. Three skillful brothers. 272-280 No. 
32. 

NOVELLE 


853. Hero outwits princess. 281-285 No. 
33- 


g10A. Good precepts. 95 f. No. 4. 
950. Theft in treasury. 274-278 No. 32. 


TALES OF STUPID OGRE 


1049. Pretending to bring whole forest or 
whole well. 175 f. 

1082. Carrying huge bull; man rides it. 175. 

1084. Contest in shrieking. 174. 

1060. Squeezing supposed stone. 174. 

1149. Children desire serpent’s flesh. 178 f. 

1164. Shrewish woman falls in abyss, fright- 
ens devil. 155 f. 


JoKEs AND ANECDOTES 


1350+. Wife, quarreling with husband, 
threatens to drown or to hang herself; 
changes mind when he is ready to help 
her. 130 f. No. 17a-b. 

1353. Old woman as troublemaker. 148 ff. 
No. 21. 

1365. Obstinate wife: falls into abyss. 154f. 

1380+. Faithless wife: deserts husband for 
officer, plots against his life. 236-250 
No. 29. 
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1300+. Faithless wife: priest’s wife has 
deacon as paramour; clever hind fools 
both. 260-271 No. 31. 

1408. Man does wife’s work. 127 ff. No. 16. 

1430. Building air castle before going to 
steal cucumbers. 96 f. No. 5. 

1531. Man thinks he has been in heaven 
and hell. 144 ff. No. 20. 

1535. The rich and the poor brother. 250- 


257: 

1537. Corpse killed four times. 257 ff. 

1543 +- Boy without a member: foolish wife 
gives husband much money to buy one. 
312 f. No. 39. 

1544+. Boy knows nothing of women: se- 
duces master’s wife and daughter. 308 ff. 
No. 37. 

1563. Boy, sent for two spades, rapes 
master’s wife and daughter. 305 ff. 

1640. Brave servant of priest. 194-200 
No. 26. 

1680. Man seeking midwife accidentally 
kills her. 159 ff. 

1696. What should I have said? 98 ff. No. 6. 

1876. Chicken bound on line. 128. 

1881. Man carried through air by cranes. 
125 f. 

2017. Devil rides tarred horse. 49 No. 10. 


B. MOTIF INDEX 


B. ANIMALS 


B133.1. Stumbling horse warns hero of 
danger. 232 f. 

B181. Magic horse. 204 f. 

B322.1. Hero feeds own flesh to helpful 
bird. 170. 

B365. Bird grateful for rescue of young. 
168 f. 

B366. Dove, grateful to ants for rescue 
from captivity, saves them when their 
home is set on fire. 88 No. 2. 

B604.1. Girl forced by snake to marry him. 
164 f. 


D. Masic 


D621.1. Frog by day, girl by night. 222 f. 

D658.2. Evil spirit visits woman in shape 
of husband or lover. (Cf. K1311.) 44 f. 
Nos. 1 f.; 163 f. No. 23. 
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D672. Obstacle flight. 234 f. 

D721.3. Burning animal skin of enchanted 
person causes him to disappear because 
done prematurely. 230. 

D766.1. Disenchantment by splashing with 
water. 108. 

Dg94.* Magic penis works automatically. 
314 f. No. 40. 

D1314.1.3. Arrows shot to determine where 
to seek brides. 217 ff. 

D1601.4. Automatic sword; conquers whole 
army. 184, 193. 

D1734. Beautification by crawling through 
magical horse’s ear. 204 ff. 

D2074.2.2. Summoning person by burning 
his hair. 223, 232. 

D2177.1. Devil enclosed in jar. 118 No. 14. 


E. THE DEAD 


E238. Swimming corpse, jocularly invited 
by sailors to dinner, comes to boat for 
meal. 112. 

E261.2. Dead magician, when iron coffin- 
hoops burst, arises and pursues attend- 
ant. 123 f. 

E341.2. Dead grateful for food repays hos- 
pitality. 112 f. 

E442. Ghost laid by piercing grave with 
aspen stake. 124. 

E452. Ghost returns to coffin at cockcrow. 
124. 

F. MARVELS 


F62. Bird carries person to upper world. 
169. 

F96. Journey to lower world on rope. 166 f. 

F321.1. Changeling. 109. 

F420.5.2.6.6.* Water spirits take revenge 
on mortals for polluting water. 46 No. 5. 

F420.5.2.12.* Water spirit protects fish, 
scares fisher away. 48 No. 7. 
F441. Wood spirit. 45 f. No. 3 f. 
F471.1.1.1. Devil rides horse at night in 
stable: horse gets sweaty. 49 No. 10. 
F6o01.1. Extraordinary companions perform 
tasks set for hero. 186 ff. 

F610. Remarkably strong man kills bear. 
120 f. 

F631. Strong man carries giant load. 182 f., 
192. 
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F642. Person of remarkable sight. 187. 

F661.5.3. Skillful marksman can shoot 
through eye of fly at ten thousand versts. 
181, 188. 

F681.5. Marvelous runner can run round 
earth in five seconds. 180 f., 186. 

F685.1.* Marvelous making of cold with 
cap worn straight. 182, 189 f. 

F848.1. Maiden imprisoned in tower makes 
rope to enable iover to visit her. 163. 
F1071. Prodigious jump: to third story of 

house. 209 f. 


G. OGRES 


G303.9.9.6.* Devil leads man astray. 48 
No. 9. 

G303.10.5. Where devil cannot reach, he 
sends an old woman. 149. 

G303.16.2.4.* Evil power cannot endure 
singing of certain hymn. 115. 

G303.17.1.1. Devil must leave work un- 
finished when cock crows. I10. 


H. Tests 


H84.* Cut-off finger as token to identify 
real rescuer. 172. 

Ho94. Identification by ring. 172, 213. 

H 113. Identification by handkerchief. 171, 
213. 

H331.1.2. Suitor contest: riding up to third 
story of house. 203 f. 

H335.8.*Devil as suitor assigned task: 
build church in one night. 110. 

H507.1. Princess offered in marriage to 
youth who outwits her in repartee. 283 ff. 

H1235. Succession of helpers on quest: 
woman sends man to her elder sister, who 
sends him to oldest sister. 166. 

H1306. Quest for finest of linen. 226 f. 

H1385.3. Quest for vanished wife. 230 ff. 

H1471. Watch for devastating horse. 201 f. 


J. THE WISE AND THE FOOLISH 


J121. Man maltreats aged father; his son 
thinks of behaving similarly towards his 
father, who reproves him. 152 f. 

J154. Enigmatic counsel of dying father 
proved wise by proper explanation. 95 f. 
No. 4. 


J1142. Body carried through streets to see 
who weeps over it. 274 f. 

J1786.* Disguised man mistaken for deyii 
is killed. 117 f. 

J1791.5.2.* Ghost attacks water-reflection 
of man hiding in tree. 124. 

J1919.8.* Man without a member. 308 No, 
37; 312 f. No. 39. 

J2061.4.* Air castle: person going to steal 
cucumbers, shouts with joy about imag- 
inary gain, awakens guardian. 96 ff, 
No. 5. 

J2199.6.*Man brags about love affairs, un- 
aware listener is mistress’ husband. 294 ff. 

J2322. Drunken man made to believe he has 
been to heaven and hell. 144 ff. No. 20, 

J2431. Man does wife’s work; all goes 
wrong. 126 ff. No. 16. 

J2461.2. Improper use of instructions about 
greetings. 98 ff. No. 6. 

J2661.2. Fool seeks midwife. 159 ff. 


K. DECEPTIONS 


K62. Contest in squeezing water from 
stone. 174. 

K72. Deceptive contest in carrying bull. 
175. 

K84.1. Contest in shrieking. 174. 

Kr141. Alleged oracular cowhide brings 
owner 100 rubles. 253 f. 

K213. Devil pounded in knapsack. 119 f. 

K301.1. Stealing eggs from under bird in 
nest. 272. 

K332. Theft by making guardians drunk. 
276. 

K371.1. Sham-dead fox steals fish off 
wagon. 89. 

K404.5.* Murdered people put in wagon 
and horses driven into stream to feign 
accidental drowning. 276 f. 

K419.4.* Thief with tarred soles collects 
coins on ground, evades detection. 273 f. 

K533.3.* Ram promises to jump into wolf's 
mouth; stuns wolf. 94. 

K621. Escape by blinding persecutors: flour 
thrown into eyes. 134. 

Kg41.1. Cows killed for hides when large 
price reported by trickster. 255. 

K1o21. Wolf fishes with its tail through 
hole in ice. 91 f. 
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K1085. Woman makes trouble between 
man and wife; beats the devil. 148 ff. 
No. 21. 

K1210.2.* Hidden paramour driven away 
as supposed devil. 254 f. 

K1222.* Woman tricks boy with pike jaws; 
he does not want to marry any girl later. 
290 ff. 

K1241. Trickster (fox) rides dupe (wolf) 
horseback. 93. 

K1271.1.4.2.* Man hidden behind stove 
sees amorous intrigue; detected couple 
flee, leaving clothes and food. 116 f. 

K1354.1. Mother and daughter raped by 
bringing false order. 305 f. 

K1361.2.* Progressive purchase of favors; 
man is well repaid. 279 f. 

K1515.1.* Paramour, locked by husband in 
money chest, fills pockets; wife steals 
husband’s key, releases paramour. 300 f. 

K1536.1.* Officer elopes with another man’s 
wife; betrayed husband assigned, as con- 
script, to officer’s regiment is charged 
with theft. 240-244. 

K1553.2.*The feigned dumb witness sees 
adultery. 269 f. 

K1555.2.2.* The devil for show: box con- 
taining hidden paramour (naked and 
covered with soot or feathers) carried 
out; later exposed for money as devil, 
he runs away. 264 f. 

K1561.2.* Man servant, faithful to master, 
meets mistress’ paramour in her bed, 
bites off his tongue. (Cf. K1571.4.*) 270f. 

K1571.1. Trickster as sham soothsayer pro- 
duces whiskey and food hidden by adul- 
terous wife. 253 f. 

K1571.4.* The adulteress and the clever 
hind: scares and torments lover of mis- 
tress of the house. (Cf. K1561.2.*) 260- 
271. 

K1715.4. Serpent frightened away by mak- 
ing believe that it will be eaten. 178 f. 

K1734.* Husband sets his house on fire to 
burn wife’s paramour who, hidden in 
money box, escapes. 300. 

K1741.1. Bringing the whole forest. 175 f. 

K1741.3. Bringing the whole well. 176. 

K1781. Threat to build church in hell. 147. 

K1836f. Husband and wife exchange 


clothes; thus man escapes from hospital 
and prison. 135. 

K1931.2. Bad companions abandon hero in 
lower world: rope dropped. 168. 

K1932. Imposter claims reward (princess) 
earned by hero. 167 f. 

Kig51.1. ‘Twenty-seven killed with one 
stroke.” 194 No. 26. 

K1955.15.* Sham physician heals princess 
by intercourse with her. 245 f. 

K1961.3. Evil power becomes monk; his 
singing is charming. 114. 

K1971. Man in tree speaks, pretends to be 
God. 268 f. 

K2151. Corpse handed around. 257 ff. 

K2152. Unresponsive corpse. 256 f. 

K2155.1.1. Bloody knife left in innocent 
beggar’s sack brings accusation of mur- 
der. 139. 

K2155.4.* Treacherous wife puts jewels into 
clothes of her sleeping man, who is 
arrested as thief. 242. 

K2213. Treacherous wife. 240, 242. 


L. REVERSAL OF FORTUNE 


Lio. Victorious youngest son. 216. 

L351.2.* Contest between two colds to 
freeze a man: rich man easy to freeze to 
death but impossible to overpower poor 
one, or gypsy who moves and runs. 100 ff. 
No. 7. 

L392. What is the strongest? Cat is stronger 
than rat, mountain, wind, oak, pine, fir, 
and apple tree. (Cf. Z41.2.) 86 No. I. 


M. ORDAINING THE FUTURE 


Ma4r1.1. Mother curses daughter, promising 
her to devil or water spirit, who takes 


girl. 109. 
N. CHANCE AND FATE 


N531. Hidden treasure appears in dream to 
advise how to get it. 50 No. 12; 53 f. 
No. 14. 

N541.5.* Treasure reveals itself every five 
or ten years; lucky man finds it. 52 
No. 13. 

N592.* Treasure from striking animal or 
person and disenchanting him. 50 No. 
11; 54 No. 14. 
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N731. Unexpected meeting of father and 
son. 142 f., 144. 

N735.* Accidental meeting of mother and 
son. 139 f. 


P. Society 


Pi60. Beggars. 137 f., 143. 
P461.0.1.* Parting soldier wishes he had 
been born as little rabbit. 104. 


Q. REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 


Q221.5.* Punishment for unkind answer to 
greeting ‘“‘God be your helper.” 313 f. 
No. 40. 

Q241. Adulteress decapitated. 250. No. 29. 

Q417. Dashing to pieces by a horse as 
punishment. 172 f. 

Q565. Man admitted to neither heaven nor 
hell, has tricked devil. 148 No. 20. 


R. CAPTIVES AND FUGITIVES 


R181. Enclosed devil released because he 
promised priest to bring much money. 
118 f. 


T. SEx 


T68.1. Princess offered as prize to rescuer. 
165 f. 

T68.1.1.* Princess offered to man who can 
heal her. 244. 

T68.3.* Princess offered as prize to man who 
can heal her father. 180, 185 f. 


T68.4.* Princess offered as prize to anyone 
who will defeat enemy’s army, (Ct 
H335.4.*) 198. 

To1.7. Rich girl falls in love, marries Poor 
boy. 236 ff. 

T251.1.1. Devil frightened by a shrewis, 
wife. 155 f. 

T255. Obstinate wife. 153 ff. 

T381. Princess imprisoned to prevent her 
from having a lover. 162 No. 23. 


X. Humor 


X52.2.* Wife’s pubic hair and husband's 
beard frozen to same iron plate. 310 f, 
No. 38. 

X700-X750. Humor concerning sex. 

X702.* Young man is unaware of how to 
perform intercourse; married woman 
agrees to teach him but makes fun of him, 
288 f. 

Xo912. Hawk flies away with chicken ona 
line. 128. 

X916. Lie: men carried through air by 
cranes bound on a line. 125 f. 

X921.12.* Cranes made drunk and caught. 
125. 


Z. MISCELLANEOUS Groups OF MotiFs 


Z31.4.3. Devil rides tarred horse; his but- 
tock and his hand alternately stick. 49 f. 
No. Io. 

Z294.* Extraordinary deep (and long) sleep 
of hero. 194 f. 


Ill. PROVERBS 


A. CLASSIFICATION 


1. CLEVERNESS AND FOOLISHNESS 


1.1.23. Der zu trinken gibt, weiss es nicht, 
der das Essen kocht, [der] weiss es. 52. 

1.4.5.5. Der Apfel fallt nicht weit vom 
Apfelbaum. 26. 

1.4.10.7. Wie immer du auch einen Wolks- 
jungen fiitterst, immer wird er heulend 
nach dem Walde blicken. 33. 

1.4.34.2. Weiche Riiben schmecken (eig. zu 
essen) gut. 59. 

1.4.41. Wie der Apfel, so der Apfelbaum 


(eig. Wenn der Apfel so ist, seine Apfel 
werden eben so). 58. 


2. PLANNING AND ACTING 


2.1.2.3. So viel Wasser du auch in einen 
bodenlosen Zuber schiittest, du kannst 
ihn nicht fiillen. (Alles Reden ist um- 
sonst, einen Narren kannst du nicht be- 
lehren.) 31. 

2.1.7.3. Was du mal ausgespuckt, kannst 
du nimmer wiederschlucken. 4. 

2.1.7.4. Ausgespucktes Wasser kannst du 
nicht wiederschlucken. 61. 
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2.1.9.12. Gerat es ins Maul des Wolfes, 
kannst du es nimmer herausholen. 34. 
2.1.11.5- Der Unterarm ist nicht weit, doch 
nach auswarts gedreht, kannst du ihn 
nicht beissen. 17. 
2.1.32.4. Fiir ein Madchen richtet man 
keine zwei Hochzeiten aus. 49. 
2.1.37-2. Auf ein Pferd kannst du nicht 
zwei Kummete legen. 50. 
2,3.10.7. Lésche das kleine Feuer, solang 
es [noch] klein ist, bevor es lichterloh 
(eig. sehr) zu brennen beginnt. 5. 
2.3-13-4- Hast du eine Arbeit zu verrichten, 
ist’s schlimmer dran zu denken (eig. mit 
diesem Gedanken herumzugehen), als sie 
zu tun. 29. 
2,3.22.5. Nach deinem Mass (eig. K6rper) 
wird das Kleid zugeschnitten. 15. 
2.3.23 Der friihmorgens aufsteht, dem gibt 
Gott Geld. 51. 
2.4.2.2. Was du auch immer siehst, hérst, 
beisse die Zahne zusammen. 21. 
2.4.2.7. Du siehst, du hérst, an deinem 
Fuss bindest du fest.® 45. 
2.4.8.3. Einen still liegenden Klotz wird 
niemand mit dem Fuss stossen. (Wenn 
ich nichts rede, kommt keiner zu mir, 
mich zu schlagen, mich zu schelten.) 43. 
2.4.21.5. Jagst du zwei Hasen nach, fangst 
du Keinen. 19. 
2.4.40.2. Liegenden Block iiberzieht das 
Moos, ein rollender (eig. sich bewegen- 
der) wird glatt. 18. 
2.4.44. Arbeit, die man bis zuletzt aufspart, 
wird zuletzt fertig. 1. 


3. PROPERTY 


3.2.3. Ernte viel (eig. gut)! Winters streck 
deine Beine auf dem Ofen aus. 64. 

3-4.1.3. Der Dieb stiehlt [so viel] nur, als 
er mitnehmen kann, das Feuer nimmt 
alles. 38. 

3.5.10.3. An gekauftem Brot ist kein Segen. 
24. 

3.6.1.4. Hast du viel Geld, dimme einen 
Mihlteich! Hast du viel Getreide, halte 
Schweine! 57. 
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3.6.3. Hast du viel Téchter, halte viel Kiihe! 
Hast du viel Séhne, halte viel Pferde! 
(Das Madchen, wenn es heiratet, muss 
Kiihe (od. eine Kuh) als Mitgift mit sich 
bringen; der Sohn braucht Pferde; wenn 
er sich [von den Eltern] scheidet, braucht 
er Pferde zum Einspannen.) 47. 

3.6.4. Der Strick auf dem Holzklotz ver- 
fault nicht. [Was an einen Menschen ist, 
geht nicht verloren: das ihm (eig. dem 
Menschen) geschenkte Geld, Brot geht 
nicht verloren, er gibt es zuriick.] 13. 

3.6.5. Ist es durch das “Russische Tor’ 
gekommen, bleibst’s nicht hangen am 
“‘Tscheremissischen Tor’. (Lasst sich 
nicht zuriickhalten. Erzahle ich jeman- 
dem etwas, der wird’s [wieder] einem 
andern erzahlen.) 35. 

3.7.2.5. Das Geld ist blind, hat keine Augen: 
[und] wohin du es schickst, [iiberall] 
trifft’s hin. 25. 

3.8.2.4. Der unniitze Axtstiel wurde niitz- 
lich. 16. 

3.8.4.5. Hast du Hunger, schmeckt dir das 
Schwarzbrot wie Weizenbrot. 41. 

3.8.5.3. Wer kein Fleisch gesehen, dem ist 
auch die Lunge Fleisch. 27. 


4. MAN AND WIFE 


4.2.1.1. Die Haare des Weibes sind lang, 
ihr Verstand aber ist kurz. 3. 

4.5.11.6. Unter dem Schober wird die Maus 
nicht erdriickt. (Das kleine Madchen 
wird unter dem grossen Burschen nicht 
erdriickt.) 14. 


5. THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


5.1.3.9. Der Hund non cacat auf seinen 
Schwanz. 32. 

5.2.2.3. Grab anderen keine Grube, du sel- 
ber fallst hinein. 8. 

5.2.3.9. Willst einen ins tiefe Wasser locken 
(eig. bringen), ertrinkst du selber (im 
Wasser). 46. 

5.2.8.9. Was dein, behalte, was des andern, 
nimm nicht weg! 37. 


* L.e., if you have a secret, keep it quiet, shut your mouth as firmly as you would roll your 


sandal straps on your legs. 
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5.2.12.7. Des andern Henne diinkt [dich] 
eine Gans. 7. 

5.3.5.2. Mit der Zunge dammst du auch das 
Meer ein. 9. 

5.3.6.5. Die scharfe Axt bricht im morschen 
Holz. (Ein gutes Mundwerk spricht iiber- 
all vor Andern; doch einmal schuldig 
geworden, wirft man ihn zuerst in den 
Kerker.) 30. 

5.3.9. Die Zunge kennt keinen Zaun, alles 
kann sie sagen. 10. 

5.5.1.9. Eine Krahe hackt der [anderen] 
Krahe kein Auge aus. 12. 

5.5.1.10. Die Krahe hackt ihr Auge nicht 
aus, des Menschen Auge hackt sie aus. 
53- 

5.16.9. Stiel ohne Axt (eig. Der Stiel einer 
verloren gegangenen Axt).!° 6. 


6. CLASSES 


6.1.12.6. Wo der Faden diinn, dort reisst 
er. 63. 

6.1.13. Kommt einer in Gewand zu dir, 
ist er gerne gesehen (eig. gewartet), 
kommt er in Zwilch, wirst du ihn nie 
gerne sehen (eig. warten). 56. 

6.1.14. Der Reiche mit seinem Geld, der 
Arme mit seinem Verstand. 28. 


7. YOUTH AND OLD AGE 


7.4.3.5. Steigst du nicht in den Fluss, 
erkennst du seine Tiefe nicht. 2. 

7.4.6.3. Lerne bis in dein spiates Alter, 
[sonst] stirbst du dumm. 39. 


8. ABSTRACT CONCEPTS 


8.1.3.2. Fiir heute ist der Tag vorbei, Gott 
sei gepriesen (eig. Gott sei Dank). 42. 

8.1.4.7. Lasst Gott es nicht zu, frisst es 
nicht die Sau. II. 

8.3.1.5. Eine verreckte Kuh gibt viel Milch. 
20. 

8.3.1.6. Eine krepierte Kuh wird eine gute 
Milchkuh. 55. 

8.3.2.1. Die erste Frau war gut. 60. 

8.3.6. Das Leben hinter dem Berge, der 
Tod auf der Schulter. 48. 

8.4.6. Geht kein Wind (eig. ohne Wind), 
bewegt sich der Wipfel nicht. 22. 
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10 ].e., Small compensation for great damage. 





9. MISCELLANEOUS 


9.1.5.1. Der Wald hat Ohren, die Wiese 
Augen. 36. 

9.1.5.2. Der Wald hat Ohren, das Feld 
Augen. 62. 

9.1.10.3. [Was] du mit den Handen gibst, 
mit den Fiissen nimmst du’s zuriick. 54. 

9.1.19. Der Bauch ist voll, nur das Auge 
will (eig. hat sich nicht gesittigt). 23. 

9.1.20. Mit Tinte geschrieben, die Axt 
kann’s nicht hacken. 44. 

9.1.21. Der Hund frisst nicht merdam mul- 
torum. 40. 


B. INDEX BY KEY WORDS 


Age 7.4.6. 

Apple 1.4.5., 1.4.41. 

Ax 3.8.2., 5.3.6., 5.16.9., 9.1.20. 
Belly 9.1.19. 

Bread 3.5.10., 3.6.4., 3.8.4. 
Coat 2.3.:22., 6.1.13. 
Collar 2.1.37. 

Cow 8.3.1. 

Crow 5.5.1 

Daughter 3.6.3. 

Day 8.1.3. 

Death 8.3.6. 

Dog §:1.3., 913.21. 

Eye 3.7.2.) 5.5.1.) 9.1.5.) 9.1.19. 
Fire 2.3.10., 3.4.1. 

Food 1.1.23. 

Fool 2.1.2. 

Foot 2.4.2., 2.4.8., 9.1.10. 
Forest 1.4.10., 9.1.5. 

God 2.3.23., 8.1.3., 8.1.4. 
Goose 5.2.12. 

Grave 5.2.2. 

Hair 4.2.1. 

Hand 9.1.10. 

Hare 2.4.21. 

Hen 5.2.12. 

Horse 2.1.37. 

Hunger 3.8.4. 

Ink 9.1.20. 

Keep 5.2.8. 

Leg 3.2.3. 

Life 8.3.6. 

Log 2.4.8. 
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Lung 3.8.5. 

Maiden 2.1.32., 4.5.11. 
Marriage 2.1.32. 

Meat 3.8.5. 

Milk 8.3.1. 

Money 2.3.23-, 3-6.1., 3.7.2. 
Moss 2.4.40. 

Mouse 4.5.11. 

Poor 6.1.14. 

Rich 6.1.14. 

River 7.4.3. 

Russian 3.6.5. 

Sea 5.3.5- 

Son 3.6.3. 

Sow 8.1.4. 

Spit 2.1.7. 

Stump 3.6.4. 


Addenda to Studies in Cheremis Folklore 


Tail 5.1.3. 

Take 5.2.8. 

Teeth 2.4.2. 

Thief 3.4.1. 

Thread 6.1.12. 
Ticking 6.1.13. 
Tongue 5.3.5.) 5-3-9. 
Turnip 1.4.34. 
Underarm 2.1.11. 
Water 2.1.2., 2.1.7., 5.2.3. 
Wife 4.2.1., 8.3.2. 
Wind 8.4.6. 

Winter 3.2.3. 

Wolf 1.4.10., 2.1.9. 
Wood 5.3.6. 

Work 2.3.13., 2.4.44. 


IV. RIDDLES 


A. CLASSIFICATION 
2. COMPARISONS TO ANIMALS 


2.2. Birds 

2.2.1. Unidentified Bird 

2.2.1.4. Ein schwarzer Vogel fliegt (eig. 
geht) in einer Arschin (Elle) Héhe (und) 
frisst einen spannlangen Regenwurm. 
——Cunnus. 32. 

2.2.8. Hazel-hen 

2.2.8.1-2. Im Ofen wAlzt sich ein Haselhuhn. 
——Der Ofen wird mit dem Besen ge- 
kehrt. 10. (Cf. Paasonen, Mordvin, 
# 348.) 

2.9. Sheep 

2.9.6. Ich habe einen Widder, nach beiden 
Seiten (?) stésst er. Das Offnen des 
Fensters. (Friiher hatten die Fenster 
keine Angel. Eine Halfte des Fensters 
auf die andre schiebend, so wurde es 
gedfinet.) 4. (This is allied to the con- 
ception of logs in the walls as persons 
or animals thrusting or butting in all 
directions. For discussion, see Taylor and 
Lessing, Mongolian, #522.) 

2.12. Horse 

2.12.19. Ich habe eine Pferche voll Pferde. 
Keines [von ihnen] kann man fassen. 

Die Glut im Herd. (Man kann sie nicht 











anfassen, sie verbrennt die Hand.) 3. 
(This is allied to the notion that a burn- 
ing log cannot be picked up, at least not 
at the end that is burning. Cf. Taylor 
and Lessing, Mongolian, #50.) 

2.14. Dog 

2.14.8. Ich habe einen Hund; er bellt nicht, 
er beisst nicht, er hiitet das Haus—— 
Das Schloss. 2. (Cf. Taylor and Lessing, 
Mongolian, #303.) 

2.16. Insect 

2.16.1. Der Kafer ist halbfingerlang, der 
Schwanz ein Arschin (Elle). Die Na- 
del. 28. 





3. COMPARISONS TO PERSONS 


3.6. Living and Lifeless 

3.6.3.1. Das Seelenlose riihrt den Beseelten 
zu Tranen. Knoblauch. 8. (Cf. Tay- 
lor, English, #1439 and the headnote.) 

3.6.7. Beseelt, [doch] ohne Blut.——Kaker- 
lak. 6. 

3.6.8. Es hat keine Seele, [doch] Blut hat 
es. Massholderbeere (Viburnum opu- 
lus). 7. (Not strictly a comparison to a 
person, but a reversal of the 3.6.7. type, 
which is a comparison to a person.) 

3.7. Without Hands and Feet 

3.7.4 3. Ohne Hinde, ohne Fiisse, ein 
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Hemd zieht es an.——Der Pfiihl. 11. 
(Cf. Wichmann, Votyak, #40, 181.) 

3.8. Descriptions of Persons 

3.8.1. Generalities 

3.8.1.10.1. Ich habe vier Briider, sie [sind] 
alle vier hinten bartig——-Am Pferde- 
fussknéchel ist der [Huf] bart. 31. (Cf. 
Taylor, English, #191, 46.) 

3.8.7. Motion 

3.8.7.4. Einundvierzig Tartaren kommen 
durch eine Tiir. Der Schafmist. 14. 
(Cf. Taylor and Lessing, Mongolian, 
#620 and the note.) 

3.8.14. Sitting, Lying, Standing 

3.8.14.7.1. Vier Briider stehen unter einem 
Dach. Die Fiisse des Tisches. 13. (Cf. 
Taylor and Lessing, Mongolian, #555.) 

3.8.16. Miscellaneous Activities 

3.8.16.4.6. Vier Briider mingent in ein Loch. 
——Die Zitzen der Kuh. (Alle vier Zitzen 
werden in einen Milcheimer gemolken.) 
12. (Cf. Taylor and Lessing, Mongolian, 
#615.) 








4. COMPARISONS TO PLANTS 


4.2.1. Uber den See ein krummer Linden- 
baum. Der Griff des Kessels. 9. 

4.16.1. Auf weissem Felde sade ich Buch- 
weizen (eig. schwarzen Weizen). Ich 
schreibe mit Tinte auf weisses Papier 
einen Brief. 17. (Cf. Taylor, English, 
#1063 with headnote and note; Taylor 
and Lessing, Mongolian, #538.) 








5. COMPARISONS TO THINGS 


5.1. Comparisons to a Scene 

5.1.6.1. Im Sommer Winter, im Winter 
Sommer.—Der Keller. 22. 

5.3. House 

5.3.10. Inmitten des Feldes ein Schuppen 
ohne Fiisse. Die Wiege. 16. 

5.6. Garments, Cloth 

5.6.9.3 [Im Raum] unter [dem Fussboden] 
hangen Seidentiicher——Spinnweben. 
18. 

5.9. Coin 

5.9.4. Um das Haus herum prage ich Kup- 
pfergeld.——Wanzen. 21. (Cf. Wich- 
mann, Votyak, #18.) 

5.10. Outdoor Equipment 





5-10.2.3. Vom Hausdach lasse ich mich mit 
einem Schneeschuh hinunter.—De 
Scheitel (eig. Kopfstrasse). 20. (Cf. Tay- 
lor, English, headnote to #1143-1148; 
Wichmann, Votyak, #23, 104.) 

5.13. Articles of Food 

5.13.5.1. Ein halbes Brot auf dem Hays. 
dach. Der Halbmond. 19. (Cf. Taylor 
and Lessing, Mongolian, #795.) 

5.14. Human or Animal Body Parts and 
Associated Objects 

5.14.1.2. Es ist nicht aussen, es ist nicht 
innen, ein kleines Vogelnest——Die 
Tiirangel. 24. (For parallels, see Taylor, 
English, #1423, 42.) 

5.14.9. Inmitten des Feldes eine Pferde- 
hufspur. Der Nabel. 15. 

5.15. Comparison to Two or More Objects 

5.15.3. Zwei Schlingen, zwei Enden, in der 
Mitte der Nabel. Die Schere. 30. (Cf. 
Taylor, English, headnote to #1476- 
1494, 28; Wichmann, Votyak, #443.) 











6. SOLUTION DESCRIBED ACCORDING TO 
ITs PARTS 


6.8. Comparisons enumerated 

6.8.1. Niedriger als die Henne, hoher als 
das Pferd. Der Riickenpolster. (Ist 
es auf dem Boden, ist es niedriger, als 
die Henne, auf dem Pferde ist es héher, 
als das Pferd.) 23. (Cf. Taylor, English, 
# 1454.) 


7. DESCRIPTION IN TERMS OF 
CHARACTERISTIC ACTS 





7.1.3. Es vertragt Kalte, es vertragt Hitze, 
den Strohhalm vertragt es nicht.——Das 
Auge. 25. (Cf. Taylor and Lessing, Mon- 
golian, #266.) 

7.20. Miscellaneous Activities 

7.20.8.1. Einer macht’s, Hunderte kiissen 
es.—Die Schépfkelle. 27. (Cf. Paa- 
sonen, Mordvin, #34; Wichmann, Vo- 
tyak, #152.) 

7.20.8.2.1. Einer macht’s, Hunderte fassen 
es an.—Der Tiirgriff. 26. 

7.20.8.2.2. Einer hat’s gemacht, Hunderte 
fassen’s an.——Tiirklinke. (Tiirgriff.) 5. 

7.20.10.1. Die Kalte vertragt es, den Stock 
vertragt es nicht.——Das Fenster. 33. 
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7.20.15. Mit einem Besen kehrt er zwei 
(fen.—Die Kuh leckt mit der Zunge 
beide Nasenlécher. 1. (Cf. Taylor and 
Lessing, Mongolian, #770.) 


11, SHREWD QUESTIONS, WISSENSFRAGEN 


11.4. Witty Question 

11.4.1. Wenn die Ziege ins achte Jahr geht, 
wohin geht sie dann?——-Sie geht ins 
neunte. 29. 


B. INDEX BY SOLUTIONS 


Bedbug 5.9.4. 

Berry, of Viburnum opulus 3.6.8. 
Broom, sweeping oven with 2.2.8.2.1. 
Cellar 5.1.6.1. 

Cockroach 3.6.7. 

Cow, nostrils of 7.20.15. 

Cow, teats of 3.8.16.4.6. 

Cradle 5.3.10. 

Cunnus 2.2.1.4. 

Door, handle of 7.20.8.2.1-2. 
Door hinge 5.14.1.2. 

Embers, in fireplace 2.12.19. 

Eye 7.1.3. 
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Garlic 3.6.3.1. 

Hair, parting in 5.10.2.3. 

Half moon 5.13.5.1. 

Handle, of door 7.20.8.1-2. 
Handle, of kettle 4.2.1. 

Harness padding, of horse 6.8.1. 
Hinge, of door 5.14.1.2. 

Ink 4.16.1. 

Kettle, handle of 4.2.1. 

Legs, of table 3.8.14.7.1. 

Lock 2.14.8. 

Navel 5.14.9. 

Needle 2.16.1. 

Pail 7.20.8.1. 

Paper, white 4.16.1. 

Pillow 3.7.4.3. 

Scissors 5.15.3. 

Sheep, droppings of 3.8.7.4. 
Spider web 5.6.9.3. 

Sweeping, oven with broom 2.2.8.2.1. 
Table, legs of 3.8.14.7.1. 

Teats, of cow 3.8.16.4.6. 
Viburnum opulus, berry of 3.6.8. 
Window 7.20.10.1. 

Window, opening of 2.9.6. 
Writing 4.16.1. 
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Critics Sing Jts Praises 








THE 


BALLAD TREE 


A Study of British and American Ballads 
Thezr Folklore, Verse, and Music 


by EVELYN KENDRICK WELLS 


** , . . an erudite and absorbing volume.’’——ETUDE 
“, . . the clearest, most comprehensive study published in many 
a year. In a field that is too often given to dry-as-dust writing, 
THE BALLAD TREE sparkles with readability.” 
—LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 


“A veritable, fat, running-over-with-richness encyclopedia of 
information about the one kind of popular music and song 
against which time (apparently) cannot prevail. It is breezily 
written and complete with words and music of 60 traditional 
favorites!” —CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


“To bring one up to date on balladry no better book could 
have been written than Dr. Wells’ THE BALLAD TREE.” 
—NEWARK NEWS 


“, .. a book about the popular ballad which is at once an in- 
troductory survey, a history of ballad study, and an anthology. 
It is, in fact, the first book of its kind and scope in English. 
. . . It is popular without condescension, warmly appreciative 
without sentimentality. . . . It should win many friends, for 
itself and for its subject.” —WESTERN FOLKLORE 


370 Pages, Illustrated, $4.50 


At your bookstore, or direct from: 
































THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The sixty-third annual meeting of the American Folklore Society was held at the Hotel 
Tuller, Detroit, Michigan, December 27-29, 1951, with the Modern Language Associa- 
tion. The President, Francis Lee Utley, presided. 

The program with the list of papers presented has appeared in the July-September issue 
of the Journal, 64: 253 (1951), 288. Thelma G. James was chairman of a symposium 
“Reviewing and Appraising Folklore Publications.” 

The Council approved the following reports: 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The Secretary reports the membership of the Society as follows: 


1951 1950 1949 

Honorary Members 10 7 6 
Life Members 10 10 8 
Old Members 905 862 918 
New Members go 132 107 
Total Dues-paying Members 1005 1004 1033 


In 1951, 89 members were dropped from the Society because of nonpayment of dues, 
resignation, or death; in 1950, 163; in 1949, 53. 

Frank Perry Goldman represented the Society at the Folklore Congress in Brazil, 
Taylor Starck at the International Congress of European and Western Ethnology at 
Stockholm, and Mrs. Raymond McLain and Barbara Lattimer at the International Folk 
Music Festival in Yugoslavia. 

Bibliography of Folklore for Children and Young People, volume III of the Bibliographical 
Series, prepared by Eloise Ramsey and Dorothy Howard, is in press and scheduled for 
publication in February. This series is so successful that the Publication Committee 
would welcome more manuscripts suitable for publication in the series. It is suggested 
to the Council that plans should be made for renewed work on the Handbook of Folklore 
for possible inclusion in the Bibliographical Series. 

Recipients of the Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore for 1950 are listed in JAF, 
64: 252 (1951), 220. Miss Stafford has very generously given the Society $600 to continue 
the prizes for two more years. 

Last year the Council voted to hold the 1951 meeting in Texas at the invitation of the 
Texas Folklore Society. When this was found impractical, the Executive Committe 
voted to meet in Detroit in 1951 and, the invitation of the Texas Folklore Society having 
been renewed, to meet in El Paso, Texas, December 22-23, 1952. 

The secretary wishes to thank all who helped to lighten his burden, especially Francis 
Lee Utley, Wayland D. Hand, Marjorie Kimmerle, and Willis A. Shell, Jr., of the William 
Byrd Press. 





MacEpwarp LeEacu, Secretary 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Operating Account 
Receipts 1951 

ee ee ee a ee ee ee $5,409.03 
Nh te, od ai Cl oid Se SD RR ee 827.08 
PO ONE 6 ke ee Rw KER SS RHO 1,263.96 
EO eee ee ee ee eee 100.00 
Reprints and Authors’ Corrections ........ 138.52 
From B.S. Fund in payment onloan ....... 708 . 80 

a ee ee eer ee $8 , 447.39 

Expenditures 
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eee 000.00 
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Meeting Expenses, ’51 and partof’50....... 227.58 
Rs 6 6 6 Sse td 6S eee oe 100.00 
Review Editor’s Expenses ............ 10.00 
Premmemte Eapenses 2. cw et 14.14 
Stampeend Supplies .. 0... ices eee 207 .04 
General Administration ............. 360.20 
Miscellaneous: Ins. 2d class permit ........ 26.37 
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Expenditures 


<< ' errr ees Se is’ ees theese 5 Oe 
DC 4k & Ke Ke eR eee 8 ee ee eo 
I, oro SS Gar “ah te nes Gs a) 146.00 
Direct Mail Advertising ........... . ae Oe Ce ee 94.44 
Printing vol. 3 (two installments). ...............6-. 793.32 
Repaid General Fund against Loan ...... oe ae ee a 708.80 
J ee ee ee ee ee tseee ae 


MacEpwarp LEacu, Treasurer 


Ep1Tor’s REPORT 


During 1951 the Society published and distributed to the membership volume 64 of 
the Journal of American Folklore, comprising numbers 251-254. Of the 477 pages pub- 
lished, one page was given over to advertising; approximately four pages to tabulations; 
three pages to illustrations, including a two-page enamel insert; and fifty-two bars of 
music. Foreign language composition was somewhat heavier than in previous years, with 
almost one hundred half-lines of Russian verse being set in addition to considerable 
material in Spanish and French. These extra costs have been borne by the authors, who 
are hereby thanked. 

The return to the William Byrd Press, Inc., Richmond, Virginia, after an eight-year 
business arrangement elsewhere, was the occasion for a change in format and design. 
Changes were worked out between the Secretary and Mr. Willis A. Shell, Jr., of the 
William Byrd Press, with the concurrence of the Editor. Notable features were a new 
cover, larger headings, roomier layout, and a generally more easily read page. Important 
changes were also made in the handling of reprints. 

This is not the place to summarize in detail what has been accomplished during the 
Editor’s five-year term of office; the annual reports do that. Perhaps it will not be amiss 
to state some of the broad principles that have governed editorial policies and thus shaped 
the Journal, number by number, over the years. Your Editor and his staff have striven 
at all times to present balanced numbers with respect to the dual field of interest in the 
membership of the Society. Lead articles have almost invariably alternated between 
studies of anthropological interest and those more narrowly defined as folklore. This has 
been true to a lesser extent also of reviews. The Review Editors have always enjoyed 
complete freedom in their choice of books reviewed and reviewers, generally also of the 
selection of lead reviews and the sequence of reviews within review sections. Reviews 
have been published as received, even though shortening and rephrasing here and there 
might have been in order. Only one review has been withheld during the last five years, 
and this at the reviewer’s own request. 

Prospects for the future are bright, although the number of articles received has dis- 
tinctly dropped off recently because of the publishing activity of regional folklore societies. 
With excellent regional folklore journals now established in every section of the United 
States, the Journal of American Folklore more than ever should be the logical depository 
for articles of general interest, and particularly for studies of a theoretical character. 

The Editor regrets the delays in publication that have occurred during his tenure, 
particularly those of last year. Problems arising from the change in printers have been 
numerous, but most of them have been satisfactorily solved and the way paved for the 
new editor to maintain a publishing schedule. The Editor wishes to thank Mr. Willis A. 
Shell, Jr., of the William Byrd Press, Inc., for his fine cooperation; the Associate Editors 
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who have helped with a variety of problems during the past five years; and the Review 
Editors, William R. Bascom (1947-50) and Bert A. Gerow (1950-51), who have been 
dependable and resourceful. Richard M. Dorson, Violetta and Herbert Halpert, and others 
who have contributed regular and annual features to the Journal deserve the thanks of the 
Society for their lasting contributions. Finally, the Editor has the pleasure of thanking 
MacEdward Leach for close cooperation throughout his term of office, and the various 
presidents and other officers of the Society for a sympathetic understanding of the pub. 
lishing program. To those somewhat closer to the day-to-day operations—Mary Armstrong 
and her staff of the Central Stenographic Bureau of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and Rosemary Mazlo, my secretary, I am under special obligation. Their 
retyping of single-space material and messy copy has effected a real saving in composition 
costs. 


WAYLAND D. Hanp, Editor 


REPORT ON THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies was 
held January 25-26, 1951, at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, New York, following 
the twenty-seventh annual Conference of Secretaries of constituent societies held on 
January 24-25. Proceedings of both meetings are given in the Proceedings Number of 
the ACLS, bulletin 44, September, 1951. The theme of the meeting was provided by a 
statement, ‘‘Research is Not Enough,” prepared by the Board of Directors and published 
in the ACLS Newsletter, December, 1950. At the meeting, discussion of the theme was 
subdivided into ‘‘The Function of Learning in our Time’”’; ‘‘The Humanist as an Aid to 
Learning’’; and “The Popularization of the Humanities.”’ 

The Conference of Secretaries discussed the organization and current activities of 
each society, and problems relating to personnel, the publication and promotion of learned 
books, the handling and investment of endowments, and the maintenance and increase 
of membership. Secretaries reported on reactions and experiences of their societies to 
issues of academic freedom; the organization of scholarship; and the relation of the Council 
and the constituent societies. With the Board of Directors, the Secretaries discussed the 
obligation to interpret humane research to a larger public and the means for doing this. 

From this Conference I brought away two convictions of concern to the American 
Folklore Society: (1) the importance of exchanging information between the AFS and 
other constituent societies with related interests, e.g., the American Anthropological 
Association, the American Musicological Society, and the Modern Language Association 
of America; (2) the need for machinery more adequate than this brief statement to report 
to AFS on the work of the Council. 

The following propositions and suggestions from my notes offer a challenge to the 
American Folklore Society both as to relations between representatives of the social 
sciences and the humanities in the Society and as to public relations: 

It implies lack of faith in your field or profession not to see its relation to the life around 
you. This is also a social responsibility, which involves the place that learned societies 
ought to occupy in the world of learning and in the larger world. Does the specialist have 
any understanding of the relation of his specialty to the public? 

We live in a scientific world with certain social correlatives, according to Ralph Turner, 
and we must learn to analyze them. According to George Boas, this interconnection is not 
always perceptible to the learned man, but it sometimes is to the artist. 

Because outside support of learning is now inadequate, we must not flee into an ivory 
tower but must serve a useful function and find out how society can use more of our 
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product. To the public, the contemporary element seems the more important one. 
Humanities seem more out of touch with the present. We carry along the past in the 
present, and the present can be understood only in the light of the past. (Folklorists take 
special note.) 

The need of good public relations is part of the same problem. Both are problems of 
communication, of words, symbols, and proverbial usage. This is the fundamental prob- 
lem: what can we do to understand each other better? 

Two books that ought to be written are The Technology of Learning (within the con- 
stituent societies) and The Professor in America. In Europe the professor reaches a wide 
public through his writing and so achieves a superior status and prestige. 

We exaggerate the ability of the scholar to write for a wide public. Popular writing is 
a dificult art. Graduate schools are grappling with the problem of finding and training 
people who can interpret research. Can the humanities follow the example of the scientist, 
who gives the ordinary people something without expecting them all to be scientists? 
Perhaps we should not try to make writers of all scholars but turn research over to those 
who can write. (Cf. the examples of Scientific American and Reader's Digest on the 
“translation’’ of research.) 

We must also ask: What does the humanist expect to put into circulation? The humanist 
puts too much emphasis on fact; the social scientist deals with attitudes. The humanities 
and the social sciences differ in approach, not in subject matter, which is the same for 
both—the study of man. We need more exchange of information among specialties, 
though we have continuous contact between the humanities and the social sciences in the 
Council. We need to explain to the public that the humanities and the social sciences 
are just as important as the sciences. 

We are confronted with commercialization of our culture. Our mass media are concerned 
with things rather than with ideas. We have to start in the lower schools. So far we have 
stressed the need of writing material in better shape. But is anyone listening to us at 
the other end? This is also a problem in self-education and adult education. The librarian 
in the public library may have something to say about this. We may profit by the use and 
experience of surveys, museums, television, journalism, regionalism. 


In fine, we must correct the impression that the expert is infallible. 
B. A. Botkin, Delegate 


REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF EUROPEAN AND WESTERN ETHNOLOGY 


The Third International Congress of European and Western Ethnology, held at 
Stockholm, August 26-September 5, 1951, had as hosts the Nordiska-Museet administra- 
tion and the Swedish Committee headed by Sigurd Erixon and Ake Campbell. Expenses 
were borne largely by a grant from the Swedish Parliament, private individuals, and the 
Nordiska Museet and other organizations. Over a hundred visitors from about twenty 
countries outside the Iron Curtain represented ethnological and folkloristic organizations 
and museums, and individual scholarship. Stith Thompson, who has been lecturing at 
the University of Oslo as a Fulbright Scholar, was the official delegate of the American 
Folklore Society. 

Most meetings were held at the Nordiska Museet. Delegates visited many famous 
open-air museums, making excursions to Dalecarlia, Uppsala, and Lund, and were further 
introduced to Swedish customs and generous hospitality at formal functions given by the 
Museet and by the Town Councils of Stockholm and Lund, and at small private dinners. 

International scholarship at its best was revealed in the friendly spirit animating the 
Congress and in papers, to appear in full or in abstract in the official report of the Congress, 
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on ethnology, peasant culture, and folklore. Numerous and detailed accounts related to 
Scandinavian research, the most impressive being the Swedish folklore atlas, the head. 
quarters for which are at Lund. 


TAYLOR Starck, Delegate 


REPORT ON THE BRAZILIAN FOLKLORE CONGRESS 


The First Brazilian Folklore Congress, with representatives from all parts of Brazil 
other South American countries, Portugal, and the United States, met August 22-31, 
1951, in Rio de Janeiro to commemorate the birthdays of Sflvio Romero, Manuel Querino, 
Pereira da Costa, and Vale Cabral; to discuss papers sent to the Congress; to confer on 
Brazilian folkloristic research; and to attend folk festivals. The Congress was organized 
by a large committee headed by Renato Almeida. 

“The Letter on Brazilian Folklore,” distributed by the Comissao Nacional de Folcore, 
interprets folklore as including both oral tradition and an understanding of the folk, 
It finds “the folkloric fact . . . in the way people think, feel and act” as “preserved by 
tradition and imitation,” a way ‘‘that has not been directly influenced by erudite circles 
and institutions that dedicate themselves either to the renovation and conservation of the 
scientific patrimony and human artistry or to the fixation of a religious or philosophic 
orientation.”’ The Letter also recognizes as valid ‘those obseravtions dealing with folkloric 
reality, even without the traditional base’’; it is sufficient “that the fact have collective 
acceptance, anonymous or no, and that it is essentially popular (‘folksy’).”” The Letter 
recommends that the collected folklore be examined and analyzed preferably by historical 
and cultural methods. 

A manual of method is being prepared, and regional and inter-regional teamwork en- 
couraged. Courses, libraries, and archives are to be established throughout Brazil. 
Questionnaires about regional folklore calendars and maps of festivals are being prepared; 
the completed calendars and maps are to be presented at the Second Brazilian Folklore 
Congress to be held in Curitiba, Parana, in 1953, to celebrate the centennial of this prov- 
ince. The cooperation and good will of folklorists everywhere are welcomed. 

FRANK PERRY GOLDMAN, Delegate 


OTHER REPORTS 


The Council also heard informal reports from Richard M. Dorson, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Education, and Moritz Jagendorf, Chairman, Committee on Regional Folklore 
Societies. Barbara Lattimer reported on the Folklore Festival in Zagreb. 


TRANSACTIONS 


The following actions taken by the Council were approved by the Society in the 
business meeting, December 28, 1951: 

It was voted that the President appoint a committee to study ways and means of 
increasing the revenue of the Society. 

The Committee on Education was empowered to make a survey of courses and teaching 
methods in folklore in European colleges and universities. 

It was voted that a committee be appointed to explore the possibilities of a meeting 
with the American Historical Association in 1952. This meeting would be additional to 
the annual meeting to be held in El Paso. The President appointed to the Committee: 
Richard Dorson, Chairman; Tristram P. Coffin; Duncan Emrich. 
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It was voted to amend the Constitution by changing Article 6, Section 1, to read: 
“All officers except the president shall be elected annually by members of the Society 
at the annual business meeting from a slate prepared by the nominating committee, 
upon the recommendation of the Council. The president shall be elected every other year 
in the same manner as other officers and shall serve for two consecutive years.” 

Acting on recommendation of the Nominating Committee (William Fenton, Chairman), 
officers for 1952 were elected. (These are printed on cover II of the Journal.) 

The following resolutions were approved: 

Whereas Wayland D. Hand has contributed to the Society during the past five years 
as editor of the Journal great and untiring service and whereas he has not only kept the 
Journal at its general high standard of excellence, but has through improvements in format 
and by the introduction of special features conspicuously improved it, be it resolved that 
the Society express to him its deep and sincere thanks. 

Be it resolved that the Society extend to Katharine Luomala warmest greetings and a 
pledge of assistance in her new task as editor of the Journal. 

Be it resolved that the Society express its thanks to the Committee on Annual Meeting 
for 1951, Thelma James, Chairman, for their time and effort in making the 1951 Annual 
Meeting a success. Furthermore, the Society thanks officials of the Modern Language 
Association for their help with the meeting and especially William R. Parker, Secretary, 
for constant cooperation and assistance. 


COMMITTEES AND APPOINTMENTS FOR 1952 


Compiler of Work in Progress, to succeed Violetta Halpert, Tristram P. Coffin, Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. 

Compiler of Folklore in Periodical Literature, to succeed Richard Dorson, W. Edson 
Richmond, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Committee on Membership: Marjorie Kimmerle, Chairman, 2003 North Street, Boulder, 
Colorado; Claude E. Schaeffer; Ernest W. Baughman; Mody C. Boatright; Erminie 
Voegelin. 

Committee on Education in Folklore: Richard M. Dorson, Chairman, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan; Gertrude P. Kurath; Dan G. Hoffman; Alfred L. 
Shoemaker; Dorothy Howard; Eloise Ramsey; Louis C. Jones; Marion Emrich; 
Iona Opie; Peter Opie. (Subcommittee on Folklore for Juveniles: Dorothy Howard, 
Chairman, 8 Frost Avenue, Frostburg, Maryland; Eloise Ramsey; Louis C. Jones; 
Marion Emrich; Iona Opie; Peter Opie.) 

Committee for Research in Folklore: honorably discharged. 

Committee on Policy: honorably discharged. 

Committee on the Establishment of Regional Societies: Aili K. Johnson, Chairman, Box 173, 
7711 McClellan, Utica, Michigan; Moritz Jagendorf; William Jansen; Mody C. Boat- 
right and Marjorie Kimmerle (liaison members from Committee on Membership). 

Committee on the Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore: Samuel P. Bayard, Chairman, 
1100 W. Beaver Avenue, State College, Pennsylvania; Viola Garfield; Mary R. Haas; 
Wayland D. Hand; Morris E. Opler. 

Committee on International Relations in Folklore: Wolfram Eberhard, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of California, Berkeley 4, California; Stith Thompson; 
Austin E. Fife; Charles W. Dunn; Sven Liljeblad; Raphael Patai; Erin Asai; Joseph 
M. Carriére; Marius Barbeau. (Subcommittees on Middle Eastern Folklore and on 
Jewish Folklore to be appointed later upon consultation with Drs. Eberhard and Patai.) 

Committee on Nominations: to be appointed. 
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Committee on Arrangements for the 1952 Annual Meeting (at El Paso, Texas, in December): 
Haldeen Braddy, Program Chairman, Department of English, Texas Western College 
El Paso, Texas; C. L. Sonnichsen, Chairman of Local Arrangements, Texas Western 
College; Ernest Baughman; Arthur L. Campa; Wayland D. Hand; Louis C. Jones: 
C. Grant Loomis; Erminie Voegelin. 

Committee on Possible Washington Meeting with American Historical Association: Richard 
Dorson, Chairman, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan; Duncan Emrich; 
Tristram P. Coffin. 

Committee on Finances: to be appointed. 





FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 


Among the articles scheduled for publication in the Journal in the near future 
are: “Towards a Method in Myth,” Ihab H. Hassan; “Some Japanese Be- 
liefs and Home Remedies,” Gwladys Hughes Simon; “Historic Truth and 
Ballad Truth: Two Versions of the Capture of New Orleans,” Daniel G. Hoff- 
man; ‘‘Investigations of English Proverbs, Proverbial and Conventional Phrases, 
Oaths, and Clichés,” Archer Taylor; ‘Native Myth and Modern Religion 
Among the Klamath Indians,” Robert F. Spencer; “‘ Nineteenth-Century 
Yiddish Folksongs of Children in Eastern Europe,” Ruth Rubin; and “Tales 
and Legends of the Dominica Caribs,” Douglas Taylor. 
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NOTES & QUERIES 
NA 


TuE SoNG ‘‘FROHE BotscHaFt’’:—In his interesting article, “What the People Are 
Now Singing in a Russian Village” (JAF, 64: 252 [1951], 184), Ivan A. Lopatin quotes 
the first stanza of a very familiar German song and states that it was published in 1912. 
It happens to be the very first song I remember my mother singing to me in Austria, 
and its publication dates back much further. The official German students’ songbook, 
Schauenburgs Allgemeines Deutsches Kommersbuch (81-85th ed., Lahr: Moritz Schauen- 
burg, n.d., p. 404), gives a dialectic version in five stanzas, the first of them reading: 
“Chimmt a Vogerl geflogen, setzt sich nied’r auf mein’n Fuss, hat a Zetterl im Goscherl 
und vom Diarndl an Gruss.” The song is entitled ‘“‘Frohe Botschaft’”’ and said to be 
“nach Wenzel Miiller.”” As compared with the variant in standard German quoted by 
Lopatin, that in the Kommersbuch has typically dialectic Austrian diminutive forms while 
substituting ‘‘ch’’ for “k” after the Swiss fashion. However, Der Grosse Brockhaus 
(Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1931), 10:354, retains the ‘“‘k,” describes the song as Lower 
Austrian and originally associated with the Ldndler dance. It was first more widely dif- 
fused as an insert in Wenzel Miiller’s operetta Aline (1822). 





University of California, Rosert H. Lowie 
Berkeley, California 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE VERSIONS OF’ AARNE-THOMPSON 301:—In a curious article 
concerning a fragmentary version of the tale of John the Bear, Aarne-Thompson 301, 
by Bertram Colgrave of Durham, England (JAF, 64: 254 [1951], 409-413), we find the 
following amazing statements: “In a book by Professor J. Frank Dobie (late of Texas 
University) called Tongues of the Monte (1948) occurs what seems to be the first version 
from North America of the widely spread ‘Bear’s Son’ folk tale” (p. 409). And (p. 410), 
“Outside Europe it has been found in several Indian languages and even in some of the 
remote dialects of Asiatic Russia, and in Arabic. One example is recorded from North 
Africa and one from Brazil. But apart from this Brazilian example, no other version has, 
so far as I know, been recorded from the Western Hemisphere until this Mexican example.” 

These statements seem to indicate that Mr. Cograve takes it for granted that no one 
has studied the theme in question after the epoch-making studies of Friederich Panzer 
of the years 1910-12, which he cites, thus ignoring the numerous articles and publications 
of versions from the Western Hemisphere by Boas, Benedict, Mason, Radin, Parsons, 
Thompson, and many others. It is indeed unfortunate for anyone to enter into a discussion 
of a single version of a folktale with the belief that no one has published other versions 
from the same geographical area. Again I protest against these general and erroneous 
statements so often made in journals that many of their readers consider as authoritative. 
See also JA F, 57 (1944), 210-211. 

In my own recent study of the tale of John the Bear, (Cuentos populares espajioles, 
3 vols. [Madrid, 1946-47], II, 498-499), I have cited forty-seven versions of the tale from 
the Western Hemisphere; thirty-three of these are from Spanish America, most of them 
complete versions of Type I of Panzer, and nine from the North American Indians. My 
bibliography may not be absolutely complete even up to the year 1947. 


Stanford University, AvRELIO M. EsPINosa 
Stanford, California 
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FoLk BELIEFS FROM Hawaii:—Additional material was secured at Waialua, Oahu, 
Territory of Hawaii, in 1947, too late to be included in my article, “Folk Beliefs and 
Customs in an Hawaiian Community” (JAF, 62: 245 [1949], 294-311). Well-educated 
Japanese gave me remedies used by their friends and acquaintances, or known in the area, 
A public health nurse furnished the two items from Honokaa, Hawaii. 

For infections such as boils, the roots of small red chili peppers are boiled and drunk 
like tea, to ‘bring the pus to a point.” For high fever, as in pneumonia, cut open a large 
carp and let the patient drink its fresh blood; or use the juice of boiled earthworms 
“because a worm is cold-blooded.” For pneumonia, drink a few drops of blood of a gold. 
fish ; sterilize an ice pick, pierce the gills of the fish, drain the blood into a cup. For appendi- 
citis, apply a cactus without thorns. For hives, drink three glasses of cold milk with a 
half teaspoonful of salt in each (a Filipino belief). For asthma, a Filipino man of Kona, 
Hawaii, who was “‘nearly dying of asthma,” ran over a black dog purposely and drank 
some of its blood and recovered. For beri beri, banana roots are dried, cut into strips, 
boiled, and the solution drunk (island of Hawaii). 

For when they feel sick, Arizona Nisei are said to boil and drink dried snake meat, 
For headache, a Japanese woman teacher listened to the chanting of a Buddhist priest 
with a good voice; “‘he does good neurotic therapy,” she said. For nightmares and sleep. 
walking, a Japanese said that as a child on Kauai Island he wore a paper from the Buddhist 
temple around his neck; the paper had words on it which were supposed to cure; the priest 
also prayed in the temple for him. 

To cure eye infection, mother’s milk is ‘‘squirted into the eye,” a remedy seen at 
Honokaa, Hawaii, and reported for the mainland also. For nail poke, the dried roots of 
Korean chili peppers are boiled and drunk. For nail poke, backache, and children’s 
naughtiness, make powdered dry grass into pellets and burn them on certain areas of the 
skin. For sores, a Waialua girl bandaged a live spider on her leg “‘to suck pus out.” For 
the cut cord of a newly born baby, Filipinos at Honokaa, Hawaii, use cigar ashes as a 
dressing. 

To keep company away, a broom with a cloth over it is put up. 


University of Hawatt, Gwtapys HuGHEs Simon 
Honolulu, Hawatt 
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hworms NorTH CAROLINA FOLKLORE SocrETy:—The North Carolina Folklore Society held 
a gold. its fortieth annual meeting in Raleigh, December 7, 1951. Newly elected officers are 
Ppendi- listed in the directory of this Journal. The program included a talk by Gilbert R. Combs 
with a on “Ballads and Songs of the Apalachian Mountains” and a folktale, ‘Jack and the 
f Kona, Heifer,” by Marshall Ward. Members present received a brochure from the Duke 
1 drank University Press announcing publication in 1952 of the first three volumes of the Frank 
) strips, C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore. 

KENTUCKY FOLKLORE SociETy:—The Kentucky Folklore Society met at Western 
> meat, State College, Bowling Green, November 10, 1952, to hear the following papers: ‘“‘What’s 
t priest your Name?” by Lillian Lowry; “Swappin’ Work,” James G. Shelton; “Folklore from 
1 sleep. Girls’ Dormitories,’’ Martha Dell Sanders; ‘‘The ‘Sosayshun,’ ’’ William N. McElrath; 
iddhist “Decoration Day at Spring Hill,”” Thelma Lynn Lamkin; ‘‘Telling Riddles,’ William L. 
> priest Manning; “The Blue Door,” Mrs. G. H. Truax; and ‘‘The Study of the Modern Broad- 

side,” D. K. Wilgus. George W. Boswell discussed his collection of western Tennessee 
een at folksongs, and Nancy Priddy reported her experiences in collecting Kentucky folklore. 
ots of Plans were announced for the spring meeting, April 18, in Louisville in conjunction with 
Idren’s the Kentucky Education Association, and for the autumn meeting in 1952 at Murray 
of the State College. 
.” For TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY :—The 1951 meeting of the Tennessee Folklore Society 
S asa was held November 3, 1951, at the Austin Peay State College. Newly elected officers are 

listed in the directory of this Journal. The following papers were presented: ‘‘American 

Folklore in the School Curriculum,” John E. Brewton; ‘‘The History of a Folklore 
_ Column,” Gordon Wilson, ‘Bird-lore in the Poetry of Tennyson,” E. G. Rogers, and 


“Hill’s Almanac, 1825-1862,” Felix G. Woodward. Folksongs were sung by the Austin 
Peay State College Choir, George C. Crise, and Grace Creswell. 

Oxn1o FOLKLORE SocrETy:—At the annual fall meeting of the Ohio Folklore Society, 
October 20, 1951, at Marietta College, Marietta, papers were contributed to the program 
by Orie J. Vande Visse on ‘Barbara Allen’; by D. K. Wilgus on ‘‘Modern American 
Broadsides”; and by Dan G. Hoffman on “Washington Irving and Folklore.” 

AMERICAN NAME Socrety:—Elsdon C. Smith is President and Edwin G. Gudde is 
Secretary-Treasurer of a newly constituted American Name Society ‘‘to encourage the 
study of place, personal, and other names”; Francis Lee Utley, President of AFS, is a 
member of the Sponsoring Committee of the new society. All who are interested in joining 
are invited to write either to Dr. Utley or to the president of the American Name Society, 
whose address is 322 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

UNESCO :—Carl Carmer and B. A. Botkin served as delegates of AFS at the meeting 
of the United States Commission for UNESCO, which began January 27. 

PERSONALIA:—Richard M. Dorson will teach Folklore at the 1952 summer session, 
Harvard University. 

THE NATIONAL FoLK FEsTIVAL:—The 1952 Festival, directed by Sarah Gertrude 
Knott and sponsored by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, was held May 14-17, in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

INTERNATIONAL FoLK Music CounciL:—The fifth annual conference of the I. F. M. C, 
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will be held July 14-19, 1952, at Cecil Sharp House, London, to discuss the role of folk 
music in education and recreation and to plan a report on this subject for the Conference 
on Musical Education to be held in Brussels in 1953 under the UNESCO International 
Music Council. Send applications to attend the 1952 Conference to the I. F. M. C. Secre. 
tary, Maud Karpeles. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCE:—The 
fourth session of the Congress will be held September 1-8, 1952, in Vienna. Send applica. 
tions to attend to the Secretary, Wilhelm Koppers, Institut fiir Vélkerkunde, Vienna, 

Joun Smmon GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIPS, 1952, TO Fou. 
LORISTS:—Receiving Guggenheim Fellowships for 1952 are three folklorists, members of 
The American Folklore Society. They are Francis Lee Utley, President of AFS and 
Professor of English, The Ohio State University, who will study ‘“‘Apochryphal Stories 
of the Flood Amplified from the Biblical Text”; Wayland D. Hand, Associate Professor 
of German and Folklore, University of California, Los Angeles, and former Editor of JAF, 
whose subject is “Studies Leading to a Dictionary of American Superstitions’; and 
Arthur L. Campa, Councillor of AFS and Professor of Modern Languages, University 
of Denver, who will study ‘Spanish Legends in the American Southwest.” 

PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES:—The Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society, the Pennsylvania Poetry Society, and the Story-Tellers League cooperated with 
the Federation, April 26, 1952, at the annual meeting in Harrisburg to honor Henry W, 
Shoemaker for his long service to state history and folklore. 

KENTUCKY FOLKLORE Society :—The forty-first annual spring meeting of the Kentucky 
Folklore Society was held in Louisville, April 18, 1952. W. Edson Richmond, Indiana 
University, spoke on ‘‘The Discourse of Fools—Weather Proverbs and Weather Lore.” 
Herbert Halpert was appointed chairman of a committee to arrange for the fall meeting 
at Murray State College. Officers elected for 1952-53 are listed in the Directory. 

Wor pb LIBRARY OF FOLK AND PRIMITIVE Music:—Approximately thirty long playing 
records of primitive and folk music, acoustically comparable to other types of recording 
and accompanied by notes, texts, photographs, and maps, are being compiled for Columbia 
Recordings by Alan Lomax, who wishes to hear of tape or disc field recordings of acous- 
tically high standard. Contracts are offered. Address Mr. Lomax care of Columbia 
Recordings, 799-7th Avenue, New York. 
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FOLKLORE IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
NR 








COMPILED BY RICHARD M. Dorson 


FOLKLORE JOURNALS 


Folk-lore, 62: 3 (Sept., 1951), 353-416. Richard M. Dorson, “Folklore Studies in the 
United States Today,’’ 353-366. J. Fisher, ‘‘Notes on the Vapour Bath and its Variants,” 
367-382. George L. Phillips, “The Chimney-sweepers’ Assimilation of the Milkmaids’ 
Garland,” 383-387. Collectanea: Dorothy D. Lee, ‘‘Three Romances from the Pontos,” 
388-397; J. Cassar-Pullicino, “‘Maltese Custems and Beliefs in 1575,” 398-404. Folk 
Life and Traditions, 404-405. Reviews, 407-411. Review of Periodical Literature, by 
T. W. Bagshawe, 411-412. Folklore Notes and Museum News, 413-416. 

Journal of American Folklore, 64: 253 (July-Sept., 1951), 253-346. Charles G. Rowe 
and Auguste Horth, ‘‘Dolos: Creole Proverbs of French Guiana,” 253-264. W. E. 
Simeone, ‘‘The May Games and the Robin Hood Legend,” 265-274. R. D. Jameson, 
“The Chinese Art of Shifting Shape,” 275-280. Edgar R. Clark, ‘‘Negro Folk Music in 
America,” 281-287. Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the American Folklore Society, 
288. Melford E. Spiro, ‘‘Some Ifaluk Myths and Folk Tales,’’ 289-302. William W. 
Heist, “Figmill,’’ 303-306. Dorothy D. Lee, ‘‘Greek Personal Anecdotes of the Super- 
natural,” 307-312. The Editors’ Page, 313. Notes and Queries, 314-320. Folklore News, 
321. Folklore in Periodical Literature, compiled by Richard M. Dorson, 322-324. 
Reviews, 325-344. Publications Received, 345-346. 

Midwest Folklore, 1: 3 (Fall, 1951), 149-208. Richard M. Dorson, ‘Five Directions, in 
American Folklore,’ 149-165. Paul Frazier, ‘“‘The Legend of Nellie MacQuillie,” 
165-166. Hans Sperber, ‘‘Bugle Calls,” 167-170. Jesse Harris and Julia Neely, ‘“‘South- 
ern Illinois Phantoms and Bogies,”’ 171-178. Gertrude P. Kurath, ‘‘Syncopated Ther- 
apy,” 179-186. Richard M. Dorson, ‘The International Congress of European and 
Western Ethnology,’’ 187-190. Martha D. Sanders, ‘‘Proverbial Exaggerations from 
Paducah, Kentucky,” 191-192. Book Reviews, 193-204. Notes, News, and Queries, 
204-207. 

North Star Folk News, 6: 1 (Oct., 1951), 1-7. ‘(Come to the Annual Meeting, Thursday, 
November 8,” 1. ‘‘Rural Life Museum Plan for Minnesota,” 2. ‘“Cass Lake Editor Tells 
Ojibway Bunyan Tale,” 2-3. ‘“‘Ukranians Gather for Program, Exhibits,” 3. Elizabeth 
W. Kelsey, ‘Gold. Mining Camp Restoration,” 3-7. ‘‘First American Ironworks 
Restored,”’ 7. ‘Welsh Hold Annual Hymn-singing Meet,” 7. 

Southern Folklore Quarterly, 15: 3 (Sept., 1951), 183-219. Floyd C. Watkins, ‘“‘James Kirke 
Paulding’s Early Ring-tailed Roarer,” 183-187. Eddie W. Wilson, ‘The Gourd in 
Folk Music,” 188-195. Arthur P. Hudson, ‘‘Glimpses of History in Southern Folk- 
songs,’ 196-202. Leah R. C. Yoffie, ““Chaucer’s ‘White Paternoster,’ Milton’s Angels, 
and a Hebrew Night Prayer,”’ 203-210. Ruth Ann Musick, “Juggin’ Party Tales,” 
211-219. 

West Virginia Folklore, 1: 2 (Oct., 1951), 1-16. “‘A Letter from Dr. Barnes,” 1. “Johnny — 
Appleseed Story,’ 2-3. ‘‘Ballad Fragments,’’ 4-7. ‘Witch Tale Project,” 7-13. Auto- 
graph Album Verses,’’ 13-14. ‘‘Home Remedies,”’ 14-15. 

Western Folklore, 10: 4 (Oct., 1951), 273-347. Ralph Friedman, ‘‘The Montez Legend,” 
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273-284. C. Merton Babcock, “The Language of Melville’s ‘Isolatoes,’” 285-289, 
Eddie W. Wilson, ‘‘The Spider and the American Indian,”’ 290-297. Randall V. Mills, 
“Oregon’s Pigger: A College Tradition,’ 298-309. Stanley L. Robe, ‘‘Four Mexican 
Exempla about the Devil,” 310-315. Names and Places, 316-319. Notes and Queries, 
320-324. Collectors and Collections, 325-328. Folklore in the News, 329-331. Reviews of 
Books, 332-346. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins, ‘‘Grandfather Attends a Spectacle,”” New Yorker, 27 (Dec. 8, 
1951), 78, 81-88. [Sam Patch jumps over the Genesee Falls.] 

Anand, Mulk Raj, “The Liar,” Asian Horizon, 1 (Summer, 1948), 65-69. [A village 
Miinchausen.] 

Ah-Chih, Chang, “The Dragon’s Egg,”’ Asian Horizon, 1 (Autumn, 1948), 69-72. [A 
folktale. ] 

Anttinez, Carmen C. de, ‘Folklore in Wax,” Américas, 3 (Nov., 1951), 18-21. [‘‘Mexican 
sculptress preserves Indian traditions in lifelike dioramas.] 

Ayers, Lucille, and others, ‘‘Expressions from Rural Florida,”’ Publication of the American 
Dialect Society, no. 14 (Nov., 1950), 74-80. 

Barb, A. A., “Birds and Medical Magic: the Eagle-Stone; the Vulture Epistle,” Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 13 (July, 1950), 316-322. 

Bartlett, Harley H., “A Tiger Charm with Inscribed Invocation, from the Pardembanan 
Batak of Silo Maradja, Asahan, Sumatra,’’ Ethnos, nos. 1-2 (1951), 71-83. 

Boatright, Mody C., ‘“‘The American Myth Rides the Range: Owen Wister’s Man on 
Horseback,”’ Southwest Review, 36 (Summer, 1951), 157-163. 

Bradley, F. W., “A Word-list from South Carolina,’’ Publication of the American Dialect 
Society, no. 14 (Nov., 1950), 3-73. [Folk speech.] 

Brewster, Paul G., ‘““Three Songs from New Harmony,” Indiana Magazine of History, 
47 (Sept., 1951), 261-264. 

Bulatkin, Iliya, and Mary Heaton, ‘‘A Rupee Earned,” Rotarian, '79 (Dec., 1951), 11-12. 
[An Armenian folk tale revealing a moral on work.”’] 

Chadwick, Nora K., ‘“‘The Story of Macbeth—A Study in Gaelic and Norse Tradition,” 
Scottish Gaelic Studies, 6: 2 (Sept., 1949), 189-211. 

“Color Superstitions,”’ Science Digest, 30 (Oct., 1951), 37. 

Cunningham, J., “It’s Story Time in Houston,” Library Journal, 76 (Dec. 1, 1951), 1983. 

Davidson, Bill, ‘Jo Stafford, Her Songs Upset Joe Stalin,”’ Colliers, 127 (Apr. 21, 1951), 
20-21+. 

Davidson, Bill, ‘“Thar’s Gold in Them Thar Hillbilly Tunes,” Colliers, 128 (July 28, 1951), 
34-351. 

Dillon, Myles, ‘‘The Wasting Sickness of Ci Chulainn,” Scottish Gaelic Studies, 7: 1 
(May, 1951), 47-88. 

Duncan, Bob, ‘Million $ Witchery,” American Heritage, n.s. 3 (Fall, 1951), 6-9. [Black 
magic and superstition surround the fraternity of unorthodox oil prospectors known as 
‘doodlebugs.’ ”’] 

“Early America; Folk Art Records 19th Century,” Life, 31 (July 2, 1951), 68-75. 

Erkes, Edward, ‘‘Das Marchen vom Froschkonig in China,”’ Sinologica, 3: 1 (1951), 23-30 

Farrington, Frank, ‘‘Amulets and Toadstones,” Hobbies, 56 (July, 1951), 39+. 

Fathauer, George H., ‘“‘The Mohave ‘Ghost Doctor,’”’ American Anthropologist, 53: 

4 (Oct.—Dec., 1951), 605-607. 
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Figh, Margaret G., “A Word-list from ‘Bill Arp’ and ‘Rufus Sanders,’ ” Publication of 
the American Dialect Society, no. 13 (Apr., 1950), 3-15. [‘‘. . . culled from the writings 
of two cracker barrel columnists whose works reflect the everyday speech of Georgians 
and Alabamians during the latter half of the nineteenth century.’’] 

Fishwick, Marshall W., “Paul Bunyan: The Folk Hero as Tycoon,” Yale Review, 41 
(Winter, 1952), 264-274. 

Ford, Alice E., “What is American Folk Art?” Studio, 141 (Mar., 1951), 88-95. 

Forman, Harrison, ‘‘Firewalkers!’’ Travel, 96 (Dec., 1951), 23. [Singapore instance of the 
ritual that intrigued Andrew Lang.] 

Glicksberg, Charles I., “The Dynamics of Myth-making,” Arizona Quarterly, 7 (Spring, 
1951), 50-62. 

Grant, A. M., ‘Storytelling for the Not-so-young,”’ Recreation, 45 (May, 1951), 86. 

Halpert, Herbert, ‘““The Blue Hen’s Chickens,” American Speech, 26 (Oct., 1951), 196-198. 
[Traditional Kentucky saying.] 

Hyman, Stanley Edgar, ‘“The Raggle-Taggle Ballads O,”” Western Review, 15 (Summer, 
1951), 305-313. [Critical review-essay of Wells, The Ballad Tree, and Hodgart, The 
Ballads, proposing the ritual-origin theory as the only basis for ballad scholarship.] 

“Israeli Folk Singer,’’ Time, 58 (July 16, 1951), 70. 

Jackson, Kenneth, “‘More Tales from Port Hood, Nova Scotia,” Scottish Gaelic Studies, 
6: 2 (Sept., 1949), 176-188. [Gaelic texts with English summaries and notes.] 

Jarecka, Louise L., “Painted Chests from Poland,” Craft Horizons, 2: 1 (1951), 30-33. 

Lamb, Elizabeth S., ‘‘Handmade in Guatemala,” Américas, 3 (Dec., 1951), 20-22. 

“Legends from Asia: from Tibet—the Jackal as Calumniator; from Burma (a) Burmese 
(b) Gheko Karen (c) Kachin,” Asian Horizon, 2 (Spring, 1949), 70-75. 

Leighton, Fred, ‘‘Mexican Folk Art,” Saturday Review of Literature, 34 (Sept. 15, 1951), 50. 

Leisy, Ernest E., ‘Folklore in American Prose,” Saturday Review of Literature, 34 (July 
21, 1951), 6-7, 32. 

Leyden, R. von, ‘‘Indian Playing Cards,” Graphis, 6: 33 (1950), 386-395. [East Indian 
folk art.] 

Lienhardt, Godfrey, ‘‘Some Notions of Witchcraft among the Dinka,” Africa, 21 (Oct., 
1951), 303-318. 

Loftness, Sonya, ‘‘Two Norwegian Museums: Folkmuseum, Oslo, and Maihaugen, Lille- 
hammer,” School Arts, 51 (Dec., 1951), 116-119. 

Lynch, Francis X., ‘An Mga Asuwang: A Bicol Belief,”’ Philippine Social Sciences and 
Humanities Review, 14 (Dec., 1949), 401-427. [Witchcraft as practised in southeastern 
Luzon.] 

McAtee, W. L., ‘‘Some Folk and Scientific Names for Plants,’”’ Publication of the American 
Dialect Society, no. 15 (Apr., 1951), 3-25. 

“Magical Jewelry,’’ Hobbies, 56 (June, 1951), 41. 

Malraux, André, “‘Art, Popular Art, and the Illusion of the Folk,’ Partisan Review, 18 
(Sept.—Oct., 1951), 487-495. [Translated by William Barrett.] 

Moore, Arthur K., “Specimens of the Folktales from some Antebellum Newspapers of 
Louisiana,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 32 (Oct., 1949), 723-758. 

O’Connor, John, ‘‘Exhibition at the Institute June 17 through July 8,”’ Carnegie Magazine, 
25 (June, 1951), 186-188. [Index of American Design.] 

Pinto, Edward H., ‘Love Spoons,”’ A pollo, 53 (Jan., 1951), 24-27; reply by I. C. Peate, 
53 (Apr., 1951), 114. [Welsh folk art.] 

Randolph, Vance, ‘‘We Always Lie to Strangers,” Reader's Digest, 59 (Nov., 1951), 82-83. 

[Excerpt.] 
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Rayburn, Otto E., ‘Arkansas Folklore: Its Preservation,” Arkansas Historical Quarterly, 
ro (Summer, 1951), 210-220. 

Reid, Bessie M., “Vernacular Names of Texas Plants,’ Publication of the American 
Dialect Society, no. 15 (Apr., 1951), 26-50. [‘‘A few notes on folk-lore and uses are also 
included.’’] 

Rivers, William, “Too Many Treasure Troves,” Ford Times, 44 (Jan., 1952), 30-35. 
{Louisiana treasure legends.] 

Ryan, Lawrence V., “Christmas Customs of the Czechs in America,” Catholic World, 
174 (Dec., 1951), 188-193. 

Schnapper, Morris B., “‘Tall-tale Teller from Paducah,” New York Times Magazine 
(Nov. 18, 1951), 22. [The Vice President spins his fabulous yarns in the old-style 
pattern of political humor.’’] 

Sell, Violet G., “Not Some Day, But Now!” Wilson Library Bulletin, 25 (May, 1951) 
674-675. [Preschool story hour initiated by local library.] 

Simon, Tony, “Tall Tales,” New York Times Magazine (Oct. 28, 1951), 50. [Exploits of 
seven American folk heroes.] 

Sulser, Wilhelm, ‘The Small Devotional Picture, a Work of Popular Religious Art,” 
Graphis, 6: 33 (1950), 406-413+. 

Taylor, Ethel R., “Group Story Telling,” American Childhood, 37 (Sept., 1951), 45-46. 

Toumanian, Hovhaness, ‘‘The Talking Fish: a Legend,” Armenian Review, 4 (Sept., 1951), 
107-109. 

Verrill, A. Hyatt, “The Case for the Sea Monster,” Science Digest, 30 (Dec., 1951), 75-79. 

Wagner, Doris, “Enrich the Curriculum through Music,” The Instructor, 61 (Oct., 1951), 
21+. [Deals with folk music.] 

“‘Weaver’s Yarn,” Newsweek, 38 (Aug. 6, 1951), 80. [Night-club success of The Weavers, 
a folksinging quartet.) 

Wilson, George P., ‘“The Value of Dialect,” Publication of the American Dialect Society, 
no. 2 (Apr., 1949), 38-59. [An important statement on folk speech.] 

Zaw, U. Khin, ‘‘Love in Burmese Folk-Songs,” Asian Horizon, 1 (Summer, 1948), 57-64. 


Thanks to Dan G. Hoffman. 





Books AND ARTIC!.ES FOR REVIEW AND LISTING 


Books and other publications for reviews should be sent to the Review Editor, 
Richard M. Dorson, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. Items, 
or notices of items, to be listed in ‘‘ Folklore in Periodical Literature’ should 
be sent to W. Edson Richmond, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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The Menehune of Polynesia and Other Mythical Little People of Oceania. By Katharine 
Luomala. (Honolulu: Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 1951. Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 


bulletin 203. Pp. i + 95.) 


The central question raised in this scholarly and refreshing work is whether or not we 
we can place credence in the hypothesis favored by the late Sir Peter Buck and others that 
the folkloristic Menehune of Hawaii were a real people—the aborigines, in fact, of the 
northern islands of Polynesia. In grappling with this old and interesting speculation, Miss 
Luomala finds it expedient to precede her main effort with preliminary digressions. 

The historicity of the Menehune as a “‘race”’ of hard-working dwarfs of great strength 
and supernatural endowments has been stoutly maintained by generations of residents of 
Hawaii, not all of whom are indigenous. What may have prompted Miss Luomala to 
publish her monograph at this time is the recent revival and popularity of the Menehune 
legends, resulting from the efforts of commercial-minded publicists. The Hawaiian Islands 
are Witnessing a crass misuse of the little people. The author proposes that their human 
friends create a Menehune Protective Society. She particularly deplores a recent episode 
which not only touched off the current burst of enthusiasm for Menehune legend-making 
but involved the little folk in a sordid squabble. For, during the great Hawaiian labor 
disputes of 1946, when union leaders were accused of being meddlesome outsiders, they 
countered with the glass-house argument, saying that after all no one now resident in 
the islands was a true kamaaina, or native, because the old-time Menehune alone could 
claim the distinction, having been the true aborigines. Miss Luomala not only resents the 
bad taste displayed in dragging the little people onto the political scene but also questions 
the claim that they were actual people. 

The author presents in mock-serious form a neat anthropological account of the soma- 
tology, demography, personality structure, economy, techniques, and social organization 
of the Menehune. She shows how these dwarfs are related to the Mu, Wa, Wao, and other 
types of little people who have lived and labored in Hawaii. Miss Luomala finds that most 
of the legendary accounts of the Menehune are contained in the writings of Rice, Kaiwi, 
Lydgate, and Thrum, although she recognizes that today there are modified versions 
constantly being created by Japanese, Filipino, and other ethnic groups of the island 
population. She shows that these writings find their sources in five Hawaiian traditions. 
Of these, the so-called Kumuhonua account is most important, for it is the one quoted 
by Fornander and Buck as partial but strong evidence that the Menehune were the true 
aborigines of Hawaii. 

This leads us directly to the matter of the reliability of traditional narrative in historical 
reconstruction. The Kumuhonua account is so crucial to whole theories of the early history 
of Hawaii that they largely stand or fall on it. It is patent that serious questions must be 
asked of its usefulness, for the myth is obviously influenced, if not inspired, by the Bible. 
Buck has himself acknowledged in his Vikings of the Sunrise that Kamakau and Kepelino 
incorporated much which was post-European into their accounts. 

Having plausibly vitiated the credibility of Hawaiian mythology as a source of historical 
data, the author examines the second main line of reasoning utilized by some in recon- 
structing early Polynesian history. For instance, Buck has maintained that the Menehune 
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of Hawaii, supposedly supernatural dwarfs, were actually a genuine, long-headed group 
of people, like the Manahune of the Society and the Cook archipelagoes, whose reality 
as human beings is unchallenged. Miss Luomala admits that the Manahune were indeed 
a real people in these central Polynesian islands. She even agrees that linguistically the 
two terms are the same. But she doubts that the linguistic equivalence reflects any other 
kind of equivalence. The Tahitians use the name Manahune to apply to their plebeian 
class, whereas the Hawaiians use the term “Makaainana”’ for their commoners. Essen. 
tially, she says, the word reached Hawaii from the south, but either it never took hold as 
an expression for the working class of real people, or that, if indeed it did take hold, it 
was later replaced by Makaainana, which survived into historical times. 

Pursuing her protest further, the author denies the claims of such men as Rivers, 
Williamson, Churchill, Dixon, Linton, and Handy, that the Manahune of the Society 
Islands, or their equivalents in other parts of Polynesia, represent the earlier of two distinct 
races and cultures. Thus, she rejects the popular two-strata theory of Polynesian migra- 
tion, saying that at most all we can assert is the Manahune were a socially subordinate 
class, dominated by the Arii, or chieftain class. The two groups do not have separate 
origins but result from an internal process of differentiation. Furthermore, in the Society 
Islands they were never regarded as aborigines. Even Buck, while adhering to the priority 
in time of the Menehune in Hawaii, accepts them as being Tahitians who discovered and 
colonized the great archipelago of the north, and not as people of separate origins. 

The last aspect of the author’s analysis centers around the dynamics of myth-making. 
What causes people, not only in Hawaii but elsewhere, to create the widespread races of 
dwarfs so often encountered in folklore? Storytellers like to exaggerate. That is why, 
throughout all of Oceania, we constantly find traditions concerning little people, to say 
nothing of giants. There is no fun in spinning yarns about ordinary folk. With a vast 
reservoir of folklore at her command, Miss Luomala looks into other kinds of wonder- 
working little people in Polynesia, Micronesia, and Melanesia—people who are reminiscent 
of the industrious Hawaiian Menehune—and she plausibly demonstrates that in develop- 
ing the Menehune the Hawaiians have merely drawn upon a widespread, stereotyped 
concept of forest spirits, including their very own. Keeping this in mind, we can dispose 
of the claim that we must trace a connection between the Manahune of the Society 
Islands and the Menehune of Hawaii on the grounds that both are reported as being 
dwarfs. Miss Luomala admits that early European travelers noted that the commoners 
had certain distinctive features, but she says that they were minor ones and were most 
likely due to ‘‘differences in diet, exposure to the sun, selective breeding, and mode of 
life.” As far back as 1853 William Ellis had said the same thing in his Polynesian Re- 
searches. Interestingly enough, Dr. E. E. Hunt currently explains the differences in the 
appearance of the castes on Yap in much the same way as does Miss Luomala for central 
Polynesia. 

The work under review shows sound reasoning and good scholarship. It seems justified 
in denying that the Hawaiian Menehune represent an earlier stratum of people racially 
different from the later population. It makes out a good case against the claim that the 
Menehune were ever a real people. At most, it admits that they could have been the early 
comers to Hawaii but shows that even so they most likely did not represent the commoner 
class there. Finally, it is a fine analysis of an instance of the dynamics of myth-making. 


University of California, WILLIAM A. LEssA 
Los Angeles, California 
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America Begins. Early American Writing. Richard M. Dorson. (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1950. Pp. x + 438. Bibliography. $5.00.) 


A truly good book is the most difficult to review. To expand Howard Mumford Jones’ 
famous line: pleasure and education are as private as falling in love. So, for the volume 
that pleases and instructs, the enthusiastic critic has little more to say than “get the book, 
read it for yourself.”’ 

However, there are conventions we must conform to. Perusers of scholarly journals 
want to know the content, possible uses, and implications of the work under consideration. 
Thus, for those who are not satisfied with the advice above, paragraphs follow. 

America Begins is an anthology of selections from writers on and in the Colonies. The 
author, attempting to demonstrate that early American writing is neither dull nor lifeless 
if selected properly, has collected over 400 pages of fascinating reading from the works of 
such classroom ogres as Cotton Mather, Robert Beverly, John Winthrop, et al. In eight 
divisions (Voyages, Natural Wonders, Remarkable Providences, Indian Captivities, 
Indian Conceits and Antics, Indian Treaties, Witchcrafts, and Forest Wars) he presents 
the reader with an opportunity to go inside the souls of the settlers as they struggled for 
existence and their prejudices in the wildernesses of the new land and the old human mind. 

A vague awareness of material through which one can make colonial literature more 
readable and colonial history more human is probably a part of the consciousness of most 
teachers of American culture. The main problem has always been to get entertaining and 
informative pages before the indolent student eyes. America Begins resolves the problem. 
It will be invaluable as a book of collateral reading for all sorts of courses in our national 
civilization, Elizabethan prose, and acculturated folklore. Specifically, a few shots of 
Dorsoniana, properly blended, will without doubt make Edward Taylor, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and other necessities more palatable. Anthologists, please take notice. 

The book should have a reasonable or better commercial sale. It has been designed for 
that and is publicized as that. The sixteen-page introductory defense of colonial literature 
as “firsthand narratives written at white heat’’ smacks of the now-so-familiar “‘popular- 
scholarly” writing of the professor who is mugwumping between the trade and college 
departments. But the objection here is to the way of the world, in particular the publishing 
world, not to Richard Dorson. Dorson’s essay is a sound, interesting, and readable bit of 
salesmanship. And he should be congratulated on the stress that he puts upon the fact 
that the early American was in so many ways Elizabethan. This point could have been 
hit harder, but in these days of nationalistic enthusiasm it is refreshing to find a writer 
who even faces up to the fact that Americans didn’t just spring from Heaven-sown soil. 

In closing, because this review is written for a folklore journal, it seems appropriate 
to comment on some questions that America Begins raises. What is folklore? Should this 
work actually be reviewed in JAF? Every selection in Dorson’s book is the product of a 
relatively highly trained mind. Most of the writers are cosmopolitan and metropolitan 
individuals. Not one of the selections has had any honest oral tradition. Certainly John 
Josselyn, Cotton Mather, and many of the rest include all sorts of superstition, reworked 
folktale matter, and proverbial lore into their writings, but if this admits their writings 
as folklore, JAF will have to start reviewing every anthology of Elizabethan drama, 
half the writing on the Romantic Movement, and in a thousand and one areas that have 
been considered outside our fines to date. Certainly folklorists should and do consider 
the relations of oral matter to more sophisticated writing. America Begins is a handy 
collection to start on. But to consider the uninterpreted anthology as folklore is another 
matter. The book is a crackerjack collection of early American writings. Read it by all 
means, whether or not you teach literature or history. Give the author credit for a book 
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any one of us would be proud to have done. But, just because Dorson is a topnotch folk. 
lorist, don’t think that America Begins really concerns folklore. 

Dorson himself, reviewing Benjamin A. Botkin’s Treasury of Southern Folklore, has 
complained about those extensions of limits that “‘folklorists’’ revel in. Dorson is a history 
teacher who has made his name as a folklorist. Lots of us strive toward similar goals from 
similar positions. We, if anyone, should know the boundaries of our areas. Can we rational. 
ize reviews of books such as America Begins in our national journal? Do we not in a 
sense define the content of such anthologies as folklore when we review them? The editors 
of JAF and folklorists at large will do well to think such points over and through. Ask 
General Ridgway; can a force survive without having its front along a tenable line? 


Denison University, TRISTRAM P. CorrFin 
Granville, Ohio 


A Guide to American Folklore. By Levette J. Davidson. (Denver: University of Denver 
Press, 1951. Pp. ix + 132. $2.00.) 


Professor Davidson prefaces his little book with the remarks that ‘‘no comprehensive 
guide to American folklore has been available. The present work is designed to meet the 
needs of general readers and of students who wish to explore the various parts of this 
field of knowledge.” Such a handbook has been lacking far too long. As Richard M. Dorson 
recently remarked in this journal, ‘‘The future of folklore study in the United States rests 
on its penetration into lecture halls and classrooms.”! An authoritative guide to the study 
of American folklore would greatly strengthen the prestige of folklore as an academic 
discipline. Its preparation would be an achievement of first importance. 

It is hard to think of a scholar better fitted to undertake such a work than Levette J. 
Davidson, professor of English and for many years teacher of folklore at the University of 
Denver. One therefore turns to A Guide to American Folklore with the hope that it will so 
convincingly demonstrate the significance of its subject that folklore courses may be more 
readily established, more conveniently taught, and more fruitfully studied than they 
have been until now. 

Why has the study of folklore lagged in American universities? Dr. Davidson states the 
crucial issue when he asks the student to “‘justify your study of folklore as a part of your 
own liberal education.” 

The justification for studying folklore should be apparent in the organization of the 
material under analysis: the categories should be meaningful, and should, as Mr. Davidson 
suggests, supplement the students’ other studies. His first two chapters give a total of 
four and one-half pages to discussions of ‘‘What is Folklore?” and ‘‘Folklore in American 
Life”; his last two deal with ‘‘How and What to Collect” and ‘The Utilization of Folk- 
lore.”’ In between are eleven chapters, each dealing loosely with a type of folk production: 
Myths, Legends, and Traditions; Folktales and Anecdotes; Folk Heroes; Songs, Ballads, 
and Rhymes; Folk Speech and Folk Sayings; Beliefs in the Supernatural; Folk Wisdom; 
Customs, Rituals, and Ceremonies; Folk Dramas, Festivals, and Holidays; Folk Music, 
Dances, and Games; and Arts and Crafts.2 While it is of course essential for anyone 
seriously interested in folklore to be familiar with its various genres, a college folklore 
course should go beyond making these necessary distinctions for their own sake. 


1“'The Growth of Folklore Courses,” JA F, 63 (1950), 345-359. 

* Three appendices also list ‘Folklore Scholarship in America,” ‘“‘American Folklore Spe- 
cialists, 1950,” and “Archives, Museums, and Libraries.” As my review copy was improperly 
bound and these pages were missing, I cannot report on this information. 
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In terms of this objective—incorporating folklore study into a well-rounded education— 
is it not more functional to organize a study plan according to the differentia of the groups 
whose folk cultures are to be analyzed? Dr. Davidson, however, treating “the folklore of 
the English-speaking peoples of the United States,” studies the whole country at once— 
all the myths, tales, and heroes from all regions, etc. This method leads to unbalanced 
emphases in interpreting folk data, since the cultural factors which explain the significant 
differences between Mike Fink and Johnny Appleseed, for instance, are lost sight of when 
one concentrates on grouping them under the type-category of Folk Hero. 

Since the analysis of folklore is necessarily comparative, how are we most profitably to 
compare one folk creation with another? There are many suggestions here. Each chapter 
ends with a dozen questions “for further study and for collecting.” For instance, on folk 
tales: “Compare the Uncle Remus Stories to the Reynard the Fox beast epic of medieval 
Europe. What other animal tales have been popular in America?” Like most of the study 
aids in this book, this one is too diffuse to be of much help at all. What are we to make of 
the resemblances—or the differences—we find between Uncle Remus and Reynard? What 
are we looking for? In this study plan, traditional materials are lifted from the context of 
their traditions, of their cultures; and the end result of that process is usually to create 
misleading or incorrect analogies. Do we here conclude that the slaves knew Reynard, or 
that French fabliaux were transmitted to West Africa? Or was it the other way around? 
(The question further implies that J. C. Harris was an objective recorder of Negro folk- 
lore; cf. J. Stafford, American Literature, 18 [May, 1946], 89-108.) I do not wish to harp 
on one question alone out of Dr. Davidson’s many suggestions, but the shortcomings of 
this one—its lack of direction, and the imprecision of the comparative method it suggests 
to the student—seem to me all too frequently repeated among the other study aids. 

Each chapter is enriched with a long list of ‘Basic Readings and General References.” 
Here the appeal to the “general reader” —and the consequent loss of value to the serious 
student—becomes readily apparent. What is the student to make of a work which lists as 
“Basic Readings’’ for its chapter on folktales such oddly assorted books as Lowell 
Thomas’ Tall Stories and Stith Thompson’s The Folktale? What interest does the general 
reader have in the latter, or the student in the former? In the chapter on folk heroes, basic 
recommendations include Walter Blair’s Tall Tale America—a juvenile rehash—yet omit 
the same author’s Native American Humor, the definitive anthology of literature based on 
folk models of regional character. Given equal weight as general references by Dr. David- 
son are Mody Boatright’s Gib Morgan, Roark Bradford’s John Henry, James Stevens’ Paul 
Bunyan, and Lyle Saxon’s Lafitte the Pirate. As none of the bibliographies are descriptive, 
how is either the general reader or the student to know the difference between a solid 
frontier folk study, a patronizing vulgarization of a Negro legend, a blatant distortion 
of lumberjack lore, and a romanticized biography of a historical character? Further, such 
responsible studies as Guy B. Johnson’s John Henry and W. H. Bonner’s Pirate Laureate 
are omitted. 

The ballad bibliography is similarly undiscriminating. While many of the recommended 
works are standard references, how will the nonexpert reader distinguish between Ran- 
dolph’s Ozark Folksongs and such pleasant but academically worthless entries as The Fire- 
side Book of Folksongs? ‘‘Basic Readings” includes Evelyn Wells’ The Ballad Tree, an 
admirable introduction to ballad study, but the Lomaxes’ Folksong: U.S.A. is commended 
over their other worthier collections. (This work, by its use of composite texts, will not 
encourage integrity in student collecting.) Throughout, Mr. Davidson fails to make 
sufficient distinctions between the collection and analysis of folk materials by competent 
scholars and the exploitation of similar themes by popularizers, hacks, and chauvinists. 

As for Mr. Davidson’s text itself, there is little of it. His chapters are usually only two or 
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three pages long, and all too often define the obvious (‘‘Nursery tales are stories that 
appeal especially to children’’; ‘Lyrical songs may treat of love, sorrow, or some other 
emotion” ; “Good luck and bad luck—how to gain the former and how to avoid the latter— 
have occupied the attention of countless folks”). His chief concern is to establish the classi. 
fication of his materials; the definitions, however, are elementary and do not tell us why the 
study of such materials is important. 

If the study of American folklore is to find its rightful place in the American university 
curriculum, it must be rescued from the fruitless classifications of such ‘types’ courses, 
And also from that unwillingness to discriminate which obscures the very nature of folk. 
lore itself by confusing whatever “the people”’ say, think, or do with the imaginative crea. 
tions of the folk. The distinction which is lacking is that between the folk, free to create 
their own amusements and their own imaginary satisfactions, and ‘‘the people,” or, as Mr. 
Davidson calls the same abstraction, ‘‘the common man,” who accepts popular entertain- 
ments and mass-produced ideas and artifacts in the creation of which he has taken no 
active role. 

American folklore is an invaluable adjunct to the study of our national history and our 
national literature. Each of these three studies has influenced the other two, is influenced 
by them, and to be thoroughly: understood cannot be divorced from either. A discriminat- 
ing and authoritative study guide will recognize the transience as well as the persistence of 
folk materials, their influence upon formal culture, and the influence of formal culture upon 
folklore. It will distinguish between genuine folk creations and the altered renditions of 
popularizers, and between folk societies in America and the increasingly standardized 
popular culture. Such a study would justify itself as part of a liberal education by helping 
its students to understand their national heritage. The present book, I regret to say, does 
not adequately fill this vital need. 

DANIEL G. HOFFMAN 
Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


We Always Lie to Strangers. Tall Tales from the Ozarks. By Vance Randolph. Illustrated 
by Glen Rounds. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. viii + 309. 
Bibliography; index. $4.00.) 


This new collection of regional tall tales is one of the best published. It is doubtful if it 
adds any new motifs to the extensive repertoire of the tall tale—an added recognition of 
the extent to which this folk genre is truly universal—but the collection encompasses 
perhaps the broadest and most representative assortment of tall tales that has come to 
my attention. 

The content of the book includes: chap. I—Introduction: The cultural basis for the 
yarns; chaps. II and IV—Tall tales of agriculture and husbandry (steep and rugged 
fields, equally rugged razor backs, hard-time yarns, rich soil, fabulous fruits and vege- 
tables); chaps. III and VI—Monsters and impossible animals: reptiles, wood ticks, 
mosquitoes, grasshoppers, etc.; chaps. V, IX, X—Hunting and fishing: bears, panthers, 
buffalo, deer, ducks, foxes, turkeys, bee trees, and big fish; chap. VII—Supermen and 
local characters; chap. VIII—Weather: heat, droughts, dust, wind, cyclones, fog, and 
frost. 

It is apparent how closely the materials are attached to Ozark geography and culture. 
This becomes even more apparent when a sufficient number of the tales have been read 
to reveal their authentic regional language. The author has made extensive use of direct 
oral sources in addition to all classes of published material. His lifetime of personal con- 
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tact with the people gives him a unique capacity to cast his tales in the linguistic mold 
which gives them the unmistakable stamp of regional authenticity. 

Reading the book leads to speculation on two or three topics of interest to students of 
regional culture and the tall tale. Of particular interest is Mr. Randolph’s recognition 
of the frequent use and social significance of the “group technique” in storytelling. If his 
observations are valid, one would conclude that the tall tale serves a unique function in 
the manifestations of in-group versus out-group relationships. Essential to telling the tale 
seems to be a situation in which is present a potential tenderfoot capable of being taken 
in by the tale. Although this mischievous game of victimizing the tenderfoot may be 
attempted by a single storyteller, according to Mr. Randolph, it seems to reach its highest 
point of effectiveness when all or several of the in-group present participate. 

This leads to another essential characteristic of the tall tale, namely, its telescopic 
structure: the narrative is so constructed that it may either end abruptly or be continued 
almost indefinitely by the superimposition of increasingly ridiculous elements, dependent 
on the degree of naivete of the victim of this intellectual form of the practical joke. 

It is manifestly clear in this work that in the natural environment of a tale’s existence 
as an oral exercise, no fine lines of demarcation can be drawn between a number of folk 
forms which, when fossilized in books, appear as separate literary types. Almost every 
page of Mr. Randolph’s book illustrates how figures of speech, simple exaggerations or 
accumulations of them, properly recognizable folktales, and even practical jokes, all fuse 
into a relatively indiscriminate mass of oral literature. Probably this characteristic is 
more typical of tall tales than of other folk forms. 

The book has a significant regional bibliography and index. 


Occidental College, AUSTIN E. FIFE 
Los Angeles, California 
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These Are The Contributors 
and a Partial List of Their Contributions. 


Jonas Balys—Indiana University 
Cheremissian, Estonian folklore & 
mytholony. Finnish (with Stith Thomp- 
son Finno-Ugric, Lapp, Latvian, 
peo ‘aanian folklore, folk song, mythol- 

ay, Fecevia, Ostyak, Samoyed, Vot- 
iryen 

Marius Barbeau—National Museum of 

Canada 
French Folklore; Old and New World 
William R. Bascom—Northwestern Uni- 
versity 
African and New World Negro folk- 
lore (with Richard A. Waterman) 

Ralph Steele Boggs—North Carolina 

Jniversity 
Materials, Science, and Art of Folk- 
lore; Types and Classification of 
Folklore 

Benjamin A. Botkin—New York 
American Folklore 

Theresa C. Brakeley—New York 
Folk songs, song types; mnemonic 
devices; also many brief articles on 
folk instruments 

Aurelio M. Espinosa—Stanford Univer- 

sity 
Spanish Ballad, Spanish Folklore 
George M. oster—Smithsonian Insti- 
tution 
Mexican and Central American In- 
dian Folklore; also many brief ar- 
ticles in this field 

Theodor H. Gaster—Asia Institute 
Semitic folklore, Semitic mythology 

Manie Harmon—New York 
Decoration, design, primitive and folk 
ot Bs pictures, symbolism;—the 


Jac 
Maivilic J. Herskovits—Northwestern 
University 
Several hundred Afro-American Ne- 
gro definitions; also acculturation, 
possession, syncretism 
George Herzog—Indiana University 
Archives of Folk and Primitive Music, 
Indiana University; Folk song and 
the music of folk song 
Roman Jakobson—Harvard University 
Slavic mythology 
Svatava irkova Jakobson—Harvard 
University 
Slavic folklore 
. D. Jameson—New Mexico Highlands 
University 
Adultery, cannibalism, Chinese folk- 
lore, cross, fox, marriage, nudity, ob- 
scenity, phallism, crudery, Romany 
folklore, shape-shifting, virginity 
Natalie F. Joffe— 
Bread, bride cakes, cake customs, 
menstruation, milk, rice, wheat 
Louis C. Jones, Director New York 
State istorical Association 
Folk museums, revenants 
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Alexander H. Krappe— 
a folklore; mythology 
ertru P. Kurath—Michigan Uni. 
versity 
Animal mime; calumet dance; dance; 
folk & primitive; jazz (Dance): 
masks; Penitentes; rattles; ritual 
drama; sword dance 
MacEdward Leach—University of Penn- 


Bolied En 
lad, Basque folklore, blood, chas- 
jay fairy, hex, separating ‘sword, 
sexual continence 
Roger Sherman Loomis—Columbia Uni- 
versity 
Arthur, Avalon, Celtic folklore, Grail, 
Guinevere, Mabinogion, Merlin, Mor. 
ganleFay, Vivien, Uther Pendragon 
Katharine Luomala—University of Ha- 
waii 
Australian mythology, Indonesian 
mythology, Melanesian mythology, 
Micronesian mythology, Polynesian 
mythology 
Alfred Métraux—Musée de 1’Homme, 
Paris 
South American Indian folklore; 
South American Indian definitions 
John L. Mish—New York Public Li- 
brary; Asia Institute 
Japanese folklore 
William J. Phillips—Ursinus College 
Pennsylvania Dutch folklore 
Charles Francis Potter—New York 
Autograph Album rimes, childbirth, 
counting-out rimes, eeny-meeny- miny- 
mo, funeral customs, Jesus, nursery 
rimes, riddles, tongue twisters 
Charles Seeger—Pan-American Union 
Oral Tradition in Music 
Marian W. Smith—Columbia Univer- 
sit 
Sedine and Persian folklore 
a Partridge Smith—Carbondale, Il- 
inois 
Archer Taylor—University of Calif. 
Germanic folklore, proverbs, prover- 
bial comparisons, quotations and 
winged words, Wellerisms 
Stith Thompson—Indiana University 
fairy tale, Finnish folklore (with 
Jonas Balys); folktale, historic-geo- 
graphic method, Marchen, motif, type, 
variant 
Ermine W. Voegelin—Indiana Univer- 
sit 
North American Indian folklore; 
hundreds of briefer North American 
Indian articles 
Richard A. Waterman—Northwestern 
University 
African and New World Negro folk- 
lore (with William R. Bascom) 
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Now in two volumes—boxed $20.00 


What the Critics Say: 


“_@ general work of reference on folklore and 
exytholo which surpasses many times the well 
known Warterbuch der deutschen Volkskunde 
by O. A. Erich and R. Beitl as regards scope 
and content.—The user is amazed at the rich 
and many-sided nature of what is offered.” 

Walter Anderson Kiel in 
Archives suisses des traditions 
populaires, XLVI 
“These volumes are of special interest to us in 
Hawaii because among the experts who have con- 
tributed to them are people we know.” 
E. H. Bryan, Jr. 
Curator of Coilections, 
B. P. Bishop Museum 
Honolulu, Hawaii in the 
Honolulu Advertiser 

“The present magnificent work is a dictionary 
in the sense that it deals with the terminology 
of folklore and mythology. In reality it is more 
than that, for though not quite, it is almost 
encyclopedic in scope.—The representativeness 
of the sampling of the world’s folklore and 
mythology is so good that the Dictionary is likely 
to earn its title of Standard and keep it for 
many years.—This work will long remain the 
standard reference book for the general reader 
and the specialist on folklore and mythology.” 

M. F. Ashley Montagu 
Chairman, Anthropology Dept. 
Rutgers University 

“Linguists, especially those working with exotic 
languages and who collect texts in the course 
of their work, may find the dictionary a useful 
starting point if they wish to do folklore 
analysis of their materials.” 

Ralph L. Beals in 
International Journal of 
; American Linguistics 

“—certain to remain for many years the most 
valuable master key to world folklore, mythology, 
and legend, including many matters more or less 
indirectly associated with these subjects.” 

oseph Henry Jackson in 

a _Los Angeles Times 
You keep this dictionary on your bedside table, 
—because there is nothing more captivating than 
to delve into the secret mind and heart and soul 
of different on, cultures, and religions.” 

amille Honig in 

7 The Califorma Jewish Voice 
—an excellent work, rich in valuable informa- 

tion, not encumbered by sweeping or dilettantish 

theories and statements so often found in works 
on folklore.” 
Knut Liestol 
Universitetsbiblioteket, Oslo 
Journal of English and Germanic 


in 
Philology 
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‘absolutely essential for all libraries. Replaces 
handbooks on mythology and dictionaries of holi- 
days and customs; serves as key to folklore in- 
dexes; breaks new ground in survey articles.— 
Really an extraordinary achievement.” 

Elaine Lambert Lewis in 

The Library Journal 
“notable for its contributors, its balance, its 
bibliography, and its format—even the general 
reader will find fascinating this extremely valu- 
rer] contribution to the growing literature in the 
eld. 


Wilson Library Bulletin 
“The publication of Volume 2 completes the dic- 
tionary proper of this important project. There 
still remains an index volume—which will be 
indispensable for the full use of a dictionary 
that in its sweeping scope of areas and subjects 
and in complexity of handling its folk entries 
is reminiscent of the Mottf-Index of Folk-Litera- 


ture.” 

William H. Stahl in 

Archaeology 
“These volumes should be in all school reference 
libraries and in every English department li- 
brary.” fi 

Chicago Schools Journal 
“|. an adjunct to any library; their usefulness 
will be enhanced by the addition of the index.” 

United States Quarterly Book 

Review 
“This dictionary does indeed facilitate a study of 
folklore terminology, although it does not seek 
to reconcile inconsistencies.—Both the expert 
and general reader will find it an instructive 
and entertaining addition to their works of refer- 
ence, full of unexpected information.” 

E. J. Lindren in 

Man 
“| | a standard and virtually indispensable 
reference work for students of the sciences of 
mankind—a reference source of a kind long 
needed by inquirers into human belief, supersti- 
tion, and symbol.—Should be as useful to psy- 
chiatrists as to any other social scientist.” 

The Psychiatric Quarterly 
“Whatever criticism individual scholars may legi- 
timately voice regarding interpretation, emphasis, 
and of course omissions in their specialized fields, 
this must clearly be regarded as a distinguished 
achievement of scholarship as well as an en- 
grossing work for the general reader.” 

Scientific American 
“This is certainly the most important folklore 
encyclopedia that has been undertaken up to 
onthe names of the contributors are a 
guarantee of serious work.” 


M.D.M. in 
Volkskunde #3, 1950 
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B. A. Botkin, ed. A Treasury of Western Folklore. Foreword by Bernard DeVoto (New 
York: Crown Publishers, c. 1951. Pp. xxvi + 806. Indexes. $4.00). 

Boletim Cultural da Guiné Portuguesa, 6: 1 (Jan., 1951), pp. 320. 

Jonathan W. Curvin, ed. Early Wisconsin Through the Comic Looking-Glass (Published 
by The Wisconsin Idea Theatre and The Badger State Folklore Society, 1951, pp, 
ii + 78). 

Austin E. Fife and Alta S. Fife, “Folk Songs Recorded for Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
California, and The Archive of American Folk Song, Library of Congress, 1951,” 
Supplement no. 4, pp. 5. 

Herbert Halpert, “First Report from the Folklore Archive, Murray State College,” pp. 3, 

William E. Harkins, The Russian Folk Epos in Czech Literature, 1800-1900 (New York: 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 1951. Pp. viii + 282, appendix; notes; 
bibliography; index. $3.75). 

Ljubica and Danica S. Jankovic, Folk Dances I-VI, Summary (Council of Science and 
Culture of the Government of the F. P. R. of Yugoslavia. Belgrade, Serbia, Yugoslavia, 
1934-1951), pp. 61. 

Martha Ferguson McKeown, Alaska Silver: Another Mont Hawthorne Story (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1951. Pp. viii + 274, endpaper maps. $4.00). 

The Proceedings of the Scottish Anthropological and Folklore Society, 4: 2 (1951), 87-110, 

Publicacées do Centro de Estudos da Guiné Portuguesa, no. 11 (Bissau, 1951). Th. Monod, 
A. Teixeira da Mota et R. Mauny, Description de la Céte Occidentale d’ Afrique (Senegah 
au Cap de Monte, Archipels) par Valentim Fernandes (1506-1510). 

Gustav Rank, Die Heilige Hinterecke im Hauskult der Vélker Nordosteuropas und Nort 
asiens (FF Communications, no. 137, Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia Academia 
Scientiarum Fennica, 1949, pp. 246, plates, text figures, bibliography). 

Julian Lee Rayford, Child of the Snapping Turtle Mike Fink (New York: Abelard Press, 
c. 1951. Pp. 335. Bibliography, “From the Franklin J. Meine Collection of Items on 
Mike Fink.” Accompanied by record, ‘Songs from the Novel,”’ sung by the Author, 
$3.75). [A novel.] 

Stith Thompson, ‘‘La Mitologia,”’ Folklore Americas, 11: 1 (June, 1951), pp. 15. 

Richard Thurnwald, Des Menschengeistes Erwachen, Wachsen und Irren (Berlin: Duncker 
& Humblot, c. 1951, pp. 448). 

Mischa Titiev, Araucanian Culture in Transition (Occasional Contributions from the ~ 
Museum of Anthropology of the University of Michigan, no. 15, Ann Arbor, 1951 
pp. xii + 164; 17 plates; 9 text figures; 2 maps; bibliography; index. $2.50). 

The Tsimshian: Their Arts and Music. Viola E. Garfield, “The Tsimshian and their 
Neighbors”; Paul S. Wingert, ‘Tsimshian Sculpture”; Marius Barbeau, ‘Tsimshian 
Songs.” (Publications of the American Ethnological Society, XVIII, New York, n.d, 
pp. xii + 290; 9 plates; 22 text figures; 74 musical transcriptions; bibliography; index 
$6.00.) 

John M. Warbeke, The Power of Art (New York: Philosophical Library, c. 1951. Pp. 
vii + 493. Index. $6.00). 

Muriel H. Wright, A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, c. 1951. Pp. xvii + 300; 128 illustrations; 5 maps; list of suggested 
readings; bibliography; index. $5.00). 
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